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Survey of the World. 


Much progress has been 
made in Congress since 
the opening of the session, 
especially in the House, where the Army 
Reorganization bill was passed on the 
6th inst. after a brief debate. The com- 
mittee had reported Secretary Root’s bill 
with some changes. The provisions con- 
cerning the size of the army were not dis- 
turbed, and a part of the plan for prevent- 
ing permanent tenure in the staff bureaus 
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was retained, the reported bill providing 
for the filling of buredu vacancies in cer- 
tain grades by detail from officers of the 
line for a term of four years after com- 


petitive examination. It also forbade the 
sale of intoxicating liquors by any offi- 
cer or private on premises owned or oc- 
cupied by the Government. The Demo- 
crats in caucus had not been able to agree 
upon a course of action, some opposing 
any increase of the army, while others 
were in favor of extending the present 
law for two years. In the debate Mr. 
Richardson, their leader, opposed a per- 
manent increase of the regular army, was 
unwilling that the President should have 
the discretionary power granted by the 
bill, and expressed a preference for the 
enlistment of volunteers for service in the 
Philippines. Mr.: Grosvenor defended 
the bill, and said that the people could 
not be frightened by the prediction of a 
demagog that the army would be used 
to terrorize workingmen. Mr. McCall, 
of Massachusetts, a Republican, who led 
the attack upon the bill for Porto Rico at 
the last session, opposed any increase of 
the army, and urged that the Government 
should permit the Filipinos to rule them- 
selves.. Amendments were adopted cre- 


ating a corps of veterinary surgeons, pro- 
viding for dental surgeons, and striking 
out the paragraphs authorizing the ap- 
pointment of General Shafter to be a 
major-general in the regular army, and 
the appointments of General Lee and 
General James H. Wilson to be brigadier- 
generals. Upon the motion of Mr. Lit- 
tlefield, of Maine, the prohibition of the 
canteen was made more clear and em- 
phatic,- the amendment forbidding the 
sale of liquors on Government premises 
by any person. The provision authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
regulations as to the fitness of volunteers 
or civilians appointed tothe regular army 
under the bill was stricken out. After 
Mr. McClellan’s motion, virtually in fa- 
vor of a substitute extending the present 
law for two years, had been rejected by 
a vote of nearly four to one, the bill was 
passed, three Northern Democrats voting 
with the Republicans for it, and one Re- 
publican, Mr. McCall, voting with the 
Democrats in opposition. On the same 
day the President restored Commissary- 
General Eagan to the service (having. fe- 
mitted the remainder of his punishment) 
and at once placed him on the retired list. 
Secretary Root’s annual report reviews 
the operations of the army in China and 
the Philippines, and is accompanied by 
the reports of General Otis and Genefal 
Chaffee. In the Philippines there: fe- 
mains of the insurrection, the Secretary 
says, only an exceedingly vexatious and 
annoying guerrilla warfare, of a char- 
acter closely approaching brigandage, 
which “ will require time, patience. and 
good judgment to finally suppress.” Re- 
ferring to the revival of industry and the 
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increase of revenue in Cuba, he remarks 
that an influx of capital and the develop- 
ment of the island’s resources are “ re- 
tarded only by doubt as to the stability of 
the future government and uncertainty 
as to the continuance of a market for Cu- 
ban products.” 
& ; 

The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s bill for a reduction 
of the war taxes has been 
reported in the House, the committee 
having increased the original estimate 
of the amount of the reduction to $40,- 
000,000 by cutting down the tax on beer. 
Among the taxes removed by the bill are 
the following, the estimates being in 
round numbers: Bank checks, $7,000,- 
000; promissory notes, $3,500,000; ex- 
press receipts, $1,200,000; conveyances, 
mortgages and leases, $3,700,000; tele- 
graph and telephone messages, $1,100,- 
000; insurance; $3,000,000; postal or- 
ders, $600,000; inland drafts, $500,000 ; 
passage tickets, $200,000; warehouse re- 
ceipts, $250,000; legacies for uses of a 
religious, charitable, literary or educa- 
tional character, including works of art, 
$500,000; and all the stamp taxes on 
proprietary medicines, cosmetics, etc., 
nearly $4,000,000. The reduction of the 
beer tax is $9,800,000, and the tax on 
cigars is decreased by $3,000,000. One 
member of the committee; Mr. Cooper, 
of Texas, moved that the tax on charita- 
ble and religious legacies be retained. 
Secretary Gage thinks that a reduction of 
only $30,000,000, as at first proposed, 
would be enough; but it is probable 
that the Republicans of the Senate will 
add something, possibly -$20,000,000, to 
the $40,000,000 of the House bill. At 
all events, the most annoying of the war 
taxes will soon be repealed. The House 
has passed the Oleomargarine bill, as to 
which there was a sharp division, not on 
party lines, in the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the opponents of the bill declar- 
ing that it was designed not to regulate, 
but to prevent, the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. It increases from 2 to 
10 cents a pound the tax on oleomarga- 
rine and other similar products when 
colored to resemble dairy butter, and re- 
duces from 2 cents to 4 of a cent the tax 
on such products when uncolored. In 
the Senate at the beginning of the session 
the Spooner Philippine bill was displaced 
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by the Ship Subsidy bill, which was 
taken up by a vote of nearly two-to one, 
Mr. Frye opening the debate with a long 
speech in support of the measure. Altho 
the debate promises to be a long one, the 
passage of the bill in the Senate is ex- 
pected. In the House the project is re- 
garded with less interest, the attitude of 
some Western Republicans being one 
of indifference. Prominent Republican 
newspapers in the West have opposed the 
bill or called for the material amendment 
of it. A bill for the adoption of the met- 
ric system in 1903 has been reported in 
the House. Mr. Crumpacker has intro- 
duced there a reapportionment bill in- 
creasing the total number of Representa- 
tives by eight, but taking away two from 
Louisiana, three from Mississippi, four 
from North Carolina and three from 
South Carolina on account of the dis- 
franchisement of negroes in those States. 
Charles A. Towne, candidate of the Pop- 
ulist party for Vice-President, and for- 
merly a Republican member of the 
House, has been appointed to the va- 
cancy in the Senate caused by the death 
of Mr. Davis, of Minnesota. 


-& 


For some days past decisive 
The Canal ation at W ashington con- 
cerning the projected inter- 
oceanic canal has seemed near at hand. 
The Senate has been discussing the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in executive session; 
and a vote upon the Davis amendment, 
which permits the United States to for- 
tify. the canal, will be taken on the 13th 
inst. Congress has received from the Ca- 
nal Commission a report in favor of the 
Nicaragua route; and a_ preliminary 
agreement with Nicaragua, showing what 
that country is willing to do has been 
signed by Secretary Hay and the Nicara- 
guan Minister. The unanimous opinion 
of the Commission is that the most prac- 
ticable and feasible route for a canal “ un- 
der the control, ownership and manage- 
ment of the United States ” is the one in 
Nicaragua. Owing to the increasing size 
of ocean-going vessels the Commission’s 
plans call for a depth of 35 feet and a 
minimum width of 150 at the bottom. Its 
estimate of cost for a canal of these di- 
mensions, with a duplicate system ‘of 
locks, is $200,540,000; but a canal 100 
feet wide, with single locks, can be made 
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for $163,913,000. The Panama Canal 
can be completed, the report says, for 
$142,342,000, or for $116,000,000 if only 
one system of locks be used and the width 
reduced. Work already done on the 
Panama route is worth only $34,000,000. 
The most difficult engineering work on 
the Nicaragua route will be the great dam 
across the San Juan River; and as the 
construction of it will consume. eight 
years, after some preparation elsewhere 
and the opening of the harbor at Grey- 
town, the Commission allows ten years 
for the construction of the entire canal. 
If the Panama Company were willing to 
sell its franchise and property, the sum 
to be paid for it, the report says, would 
make the cost of the project not less than 
that of a canal in Nicaragua. That com- 
pany has an exclusive concession for a 
period of ninety-nine years, the terms of 
which forbid a transfer of the rights to 
any nation or foreign Government. 
President Hutin proposed that the United 
States should become the holder of a 
majority of the stock of a new corpora- 
tion, by which the canal rights and plant 
should be taken over at an appraised 
value, but such an arrangement was re- 
garded as inadmissible. The Commis- 
sion says that after the opening of a ca- 
nal our trade with the west coast of 
South America and the Orient would in- 
crease rapidly, and that American com- 
merce by way of the canal would soon 
surpass the total of Europe’s traffic 
through it. The entire traffic that would 
use the canal in 1909 is estimated at 
7,030,000 tons. 


The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Commit- 
tee met this last week in 
Washington according to appointment 
to consider the question of some amend- 
ment to the Confession of Faith. The 
meetings covered several days, were re- 
markably harmonious, andthe discus- 
sions, while indicating differences of 
view, partook in not the slightest degree 
of the nature of conflict. The conclu- 
sions reached by the committee after ex- 
amiation of the returns from the pres- 
byteries and given to the public were as 
follows :.. 

“First—That the returns: plainly indicate 


that the Church desires. some change in its 
credal statement. i 
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“Second—These returns indicate plainly 
that no change is desired which would in any 
way impair the integrity of the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Confession of Faith. 

“ Third—These returns also indicate that a 
large plurality desire that changes should be 
made by some new statement of present doc- 
trines. : 

“ Fourth—These returns indicate also a de- 
sire upon the part of many Presbyteries for 
some revision of the present Confession. 

“Fifth—It was therefore unanimously 
agreed by the committee to recommend to the 
General Assembly that some revision or 
change be made in our confessional statements. 
Substantial but not final agreement was 
reached as to the method of preparing changes, 
embodying both revision and supplemental 
statement, but the determining of the whole 
matter was deferred to a subsequent meeting.” 
The committee will meet again in Wash- 
ington on February 12th to prepare its 
statement to the General Assembly, 
which meets in May. As to the future, 
it seems evident, in the view of most, if 
not all, that some amendment to the 
Presbyterian standards is coming, and 
coming soon. It ought to take months, 
and it may even take years, to find the 
best way. In the words of a prominent 
member of the committee, “an amend- 
ment is surely coming, not to make the 
Church broader—it is broad enough al- 
ready; not because a party wishes it— 
there is no such party; but because the 
Church at large demands it to express 
her faith more fully and to fit her for 
work in the twentieth century.” A re- 
port that was spread abroad of dissension 
in the committee was absolutely without 
foundation, and the harmonious action 
is looked upon as a good omen for suc- 
cess in the future. 


The Constitutional Conven- 
tion decided last week that 
the republic should not be a 
federation of States or provinces. Sev- 
eral plans for complete constitutions were 
submitted, Gen. Morua offering the Con- 
stitution of the United States with some 
slight modifications. Sefior Rivera’s 
plan provided that each province should 
have its own legislature, which should 
elect a governor and four members of a 
central senate; that the six provincial 
legislatures in joint session should elect 
a President, and that a national House 
should be elected by popular-vote. Sefior 
Quesada proposed -that not. only “-the 
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Senate should be elected in that way. 
Seftor Gualberto Gomez made another 
unsuccessful attempt to induce the Con- 
vention to reply to Gen. Wood’s address. 
The three arbitrators to whom the Dady 
sewer contract was referred have report- 
ed that Mr. Dadv should receive $564,000 
for his plans and expenses, this having 
been the estimate of the third arbitrator, 
Sefior Villalon, the Secretary of Public 
Works. The municipality asked for the 
opinion of Col. Black of the Engineers’ 
Department, whose estimate of the sum 
to which Dady was entitled was only 
$58,000, including interest for five years. 
A fair price for Dady’s plans, he said, 
was $25,000. Gen. Wood says the award 
of $564,000 is absurdly large and will 
not be approved by the military govern- 
ment. Col. Black’s estimate is regarded 
by him as a fair one. The question is 
still pending in the city council, where a 
committee has presented a report, the 
adoption of which would give. Dady so 
great an advantage over all other bidders 
that the contract would go to him at his 
own price, $10,600,000. Sir William 
Van Horne says that his company will 
buy a strip of land 335 miles long for the 
railroad that is to connect Santiago with 
Havana. The fertility of the island sur- 
passes his expectations. The Havana 
Bar Association has elected to be mem- 
bers of its executive committee the four 
judges whom Gen. Wood removed from 
office for dishonesty or incompetency. 
The new House of Delegates in Porto 
Rico is in'session. On the 4th inst. it 
received the message of Gov. Allen, who 
recommended the adoption of a system 
of taxation, including excise and taxes 
on inheritances and real estate. He also 
advised the use of the New England 
town and county divisions, the establish- 
ment of asylums for the blind and crip- 
pled, a reorganization of the judiciary, 
an increase of the number of schools 
(now 800) and the construction of 
roads. There is a balance of $1,583,000 
in the treasury. A railway train bearing 
two hundred Porto Ricans is now on its 
way from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
where these passengers are to be shipped 
to Hawaii, there to work on sugar planta- 
tions. Some of these men say, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, that they were 
deceived in a Porto Rican port as to their 
destination and are being taken to San 
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Francisco and Hawaii against their will. 
They are guarded by labor agents, and 
it is reported that several of them es- 
caped from the train in western Texas, 
but were caught and brought back to 
the cars. - . 


The ritualistic discus- 
sion in England has 
taken on a new phase by 
the institution of proceedings for the 
prosecution of three beneficed clergy in 
the vicinity of London, for practicing 
‘ reservation,” using incense ceremonial- 
ly and administering the holy communion 
when no members of the congregation 
came forward to communicate. In view 
of this two prominent archdeacons have 
written to the bishop urging him to in- 
terpose his veto and stop the whole pro- 
ceeding. Their letter takes the ground 
that it is inexpedient in view of the fact 
that it would give to these men a ficti- 
tious importance; that they are doing a 
noble work in a legitimate line which will 
be seriously interfered with, and that in 
general they are looked upon by most 
people as mere misguided law breakers 
who, however, under prosecution would 
achieve the honor of martyrs. The let- 
ter, however, goes still deeper into the 
question, and affirms that “ prosecution is 
necessarily and inherently a vicious way 
of dealing with the ritual offense,” that 
the far better way is to recognize the con- 
scientiousness of the men, mistaken as it 
may be, and endeavor by quiet influence 
to secure from them accord to the law, 
which in the view of the great majority 
of the Church is amply justified and cor- 
dially accepted. There are all sorts of 
comments upon this. The High Church 
organ lauds the archdeacons very highly, 
and affirms that their action is the best 
possible; the more moderate Church of 
England papers express their approval 
in hearty but more measured terms ; the 
Times indorses it, calling to mind the ill 
effect of similar prosecutions twenty..and 
more years ago, and claiming that the 
anarchy of the last few years was prac- 
tically the result of unwise methods in 
dealing with such questions at that time. 
The Free Church papers emphasize some- 
what the other aspect of the case, and de- 
clare that so long as the Church of Eng- 
land is a recognized State Church under 
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the control of civil as well as ecclesias- 
tical authorities civil law methods should 
be combined with ecclesiastical methods, 
and thus the prosecutions are not only 
legitimate but essential. Attention is 
called to the probability that the archdea- 
cons, one of them the archdeacon of Lon- 
don and presumably in close touch with 
his bishop, have taken counsel with the 
episcopate who are considering these very 
questions, and have presented their let- 
ter at this time in accordance with the 
purpose, as frequently manifested of late, 
to retain the whole movement within the 
bounds of spiritual and moral influence, 
rather than to endeavor to enforce abso- 
lutely the ecclesiastical, not to say civil, 
law. Attention is called to the course 
taken by the Bishop of Liverpool, who is 
adopting a sort of boycott method, refus- 
ing to preach or appear in the churches 
that carry out this excess of ritual, and 
refusing to license to them any of the as- 
sistant clergy. It is noticeable that the 
question of disestablishment appears to 
be by no means so prominently before the 
public as it has been, and that this is due 
very largely to the conciliatory position 
taken by the higher clergy in advocating 
practically a larger liberty within the 
Church itself. . 


The special session of the 
English Parliament was 
opened December 6th with 
the shortest Queen’s speech on record. It 
was as follows: 


“My Lords and Gentlemen: It having be- 
come necessary to make further provision for 
the expenses of the operations of my armies 
in South Africa and China, I summoned you 
to hold a special session in order that you may 
give your sanction to the enactments required 
for this purpose. You will not enter on the 
discussion of other public matters requiring 
your attention until the ordinary meeting of 
Parliament next Spring.” 

This, however, was sufficient to start a 
pretty sharp discussion. Sir Charles 
Dilke wanted to know why an isolated 
agreement had been made by Great Brit- 
ain with a single Power regarding China, 
and demanded full information as to the 
Anglo-German agreement. In the dis- 
cussion that followed a somewhat acri- 
monious .temper was manifest in both 
parties, and there was much personal ani- 
mosity and bitter invective. Mr. Cham- 
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berlain was the center of the storm, and 
as,the most important representative of 
the Government was made a target of 
satire and abuse. This was rather more 
than Mr. Chamberlain could stand, and 
he defended himself with a vigor that 
found its expression in a term of reproach 
to one of the members, which called forth 
a reproval by the Speaker. The next day, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain changed his 
tactics. In a most conciliatory and states- 
manlike speech on South Africa he took 
the Liberal imperialists into his confidence 
by forecasting the process of development 
which was proposed, by which the mili- 
tary law should give place to Crown law, 
and that again to municipal and local 
self-government. He announced that the 
expenditures which had been so heavy 
should be visited upon those who were 
best able to bear them, and that the mines 
and the mine owners would be held re- 
sponsible. So completely did this change 
of bearing take the Liberals by surprise 
that the Liberal amendment to the ad- 
dress was withdrawn, and there was noth- 
ing but compliment and praise, where the 
day before there had been nothing but 
fault finding and abuse. The opposition 
was completely checkmated, and Mr. 
Chamberlain stood before the country 
with a united Parliament at his back and 
a prospect of still greater future success. 
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Ex-President Kruger 
arrived at The Hague 
this last week, and was 
received by Queen Wilhelmina in audi- 
ence. As he was traveling incognito the 
visit was not attended by the ceremony 
usually paid to a chief of State, altho Dr. 
Leyds wore a diplomaticuniform. Every- 
where the crowds have warmly cheered 
Mr. Kruger, and there as in France and 
Germany the popular sentiment appears 
to be with him. With regard to the Em- 
peror of Germany Oom Paul was evident- 
ly very much disappointed and expressed 
the belief that after a time a second re- 
quest for a reception would meet with a 
different response. There is ‘consider- 
able criticism in the press, especially in 
France, of Emperor William’s course, 
which it is asserted is due to the influence 
of Great Britain. There was a flurry of 
anxiety: lest international complications 
arise through an incident “between Hol- 
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land and Portugal. The Dutch Consul 
at Lourengo Marques had also acted as 
consul for the Transvaal. His exequator 
for this latter office was withdrawn by 
the Portuguese Government in .conse- 
quence of his efforts to use the place so 
as to further the interests of the Trans- 
vaal. And more lately, at the instance of 
the British Government, his exequatur as 
the Dutch Consul was revoked for the 
same purpose. Following upon this the 
Dutch Minister at Lisbon and the Portu- 
guese Minister at The Hague both left 
their respective posts. This was heralded 
as the severance of diplomatic relations 
which might lead to war. With, how- 
ever, the lapse of a little time all danger 
of that has disappeared, and it is affirmed 


that in each case the departure of the 


Minister was not at all connected with the 
matter of Lourengo Marques. Signifi- 
cance was attached unduly, it is affirmed, 
to a reception given to the British fleet at 
Lisbon, when the most cordial expres- 
sions of friendship between Portugal and 
Great Britain were offered. 


oe 


Before the elections it 
was claimed by the au- 
thorities in the Philip- 
pines that a great deal depended upon the 
result of the elections; that if President 
McKinley was chosen and his policy 
thus indorsed the Filipinos would accept 
the situation and yield more readily to 
American rule, while on the other hand 
the success of Mr. Bryan would mean 
continued resistance. That prophecy ap- 
pears to have been proved by the facts 
since the election. On every hand there 
are indications that the insurrection is 
weakening, and during the past week a 
large number, over 2,200, said to be near- 
ly all fighting men, came ‘from the 
mountains to Vigan, renounced their in- 
surrection and took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. All but 500 of 
these are said to have been Bolomen be- 
longing to the famous Katipunan Soci- 
ety. The oath was administered by the 
priest at the village church with im- 
pressive religious ceremonies. Gen- 
eral Young reporting it to the 
War Department attributes it to Presi- 
dent McKinley’s re-election and the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. There 
is one unfortunate phase of this which 
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may or may tiot be significant, that 
these men did not bring their rifles with 
them, tho as to just how much importance 
is to be attached to this is uncertain. 
Following upon this, increasing activity 
is shown both in Northern and Southern 
Luzon on the part of the American 
troops. A number of engagements and 
minor encounters are reported, as a rule 
with few American casualties. Apparent- 
ly the insurgents are falling back at all 
contested points, sacrificing their posses- 
sions in most cases and satisfied to save 
themselves. In Manila the Commis- 
sion continues its work. A public dis- 
cussion of the Manila liquor license bill 
was held in the hall of the Commission, 
and there was much criticism of a sec- 
tion providing for banishing saloons 
from the Escolta and down town 
squares. Judge Taft explained that the 
United States courts had settled the right 
of the police and their power to limit the 
sale of liquors, and yet there had been no 
diminution of the number of places. He 
declared that the condition of the Escolta 
was disgraceful; and, while admitting 
that it was a hardship to some, denied 
that injustice was being done. The bill 
provides for semi-annual licenses for 
regular saloons, theaters and hotels, be- 
sides a bar license. None of these, how- 
ever, will be allowed to sell intoxicants 
to a native, places for whom are licensed 
separately, and are prohibited from sell- 
ing to soldiers. Sunday closing is re- 
quired, altho hotels are permitted to 
serve liquors with meals. Licenses are 
imposed on distillers, brewers and whole- 
sale dealers. rs 


The question of the 
friats is the most se- 
rious one in the 
Philippine Islands; and it is the hatred 
of the friars that more than anything else 
has kept up the insurrection, because it 
was believed that the United States au- 
thorities, especially under General Otis, 
were pledged to support the claims of the 
friars to their control over the islands. 
But it is Archbishop Chapelle that holds 
the. key to the situation. He has until 
very lately been inclined to grant all their 
demands, but within the last few weeks 
there appears to have been a positive 
change in his attitude. The people in the 
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city of Dagupan made stich an objection 
to his sending back the friars that he has 
finally yielded and has given them a secu- 
lar priest. The opposition to the friars 
in the province of Pangasinan was real- 
ly too. great to overcome, and the Arch- 
bishop has expressed himself willing, in 
response to the almost universal demand 
of the Catholics there, not to. force the 
friars back upon them. This action has 
done much to restore his lost popularity 
with the Filipinos. When the Arch- 
bishop visited the province he was re- 
ceived with fear and trembling, but left 
for Manila with the best wishes of the na- 
tives. His action is reported to have 
been influenced by General Smith and the 
leading Filipinos of the province, and it 
has been received by the Filipinos in Ma- 
nila with many expressions of satisfac- 
tion. It is expected that a similar policy 
will be followed elsewhere in the archi- 
pelago, inasmuch as the Archbishop 
seems now to realize that to send the 
friars back to the parishes means the 
ruin of the Church in the islands. In 
a number of towns the Methodists have 
taken advantage of the public feeling to 
start churches, which have attracted large 
numbers, in one or two cases the entire 
town joining them. 
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All the foreign envoys ex- 
cept the British Minister 
have received instructions 
from their Governments agreeing to the 
joint note that was presented at a recent 
meeting. This note is of the nature of a 
compromise, but on the whole is satis- 
factory to the United States. The main 
question at issue was as to punishments. 
The Ministers, had adopted. an article 
providing that twelve Chinese digni- 
tartes should be executed. To this the 
United States objected as impracticable. 
Russia came to the support, and as a re- 
sult it is agreed that the Powers shall 
call upon the Chinese Government to in- 
flict the severest possible punishment on 
the principal offenders. Guaranties must 
be given that these men will be punished 
severely, and the Powers must have evi- 
dence that the punishments have been 
carried out in good. faith. The second 
point was. indemnity, and the agreement 
contains provision that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment shall acknowledge liability for 
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injuries to Governments, corporations 
and persons, and agree to pay damages, 
actual and exemplary, to be fixed here- 
after as the peace plenipotentiaries shall 
decide. No amounts are fixed or any 
limits named. The United States and 
Russia favor the transfer of the indem- 
nity question to the permanent court of 
arbitration at the Hague. There are cer- 
tain other points with regard to which 
the United States objected somewhat to 
the agreement as originally made, but in 
view of the yielding of the other Govern- 
ments on these points it was not thought 
best to press the objection. Meanwhile 
the United States authorities in China 
are coming somewhat into collision with 
the other Powers. General Chaffee has 
sent to General Von Waldersee a letter 
complaining of the removal of the astro- 
nomical instruments, and the letter was 
returned on account of its tone. Fur- 
thermore, in view of the constant loot-' 
ings and disturbances, General Chaffee 
has given orders that no one shall be ad- 
mitted to the Forbidden City through 
the gates guarded by the American 
troops; and this has irritated some. He 
also objects very strongly to the tendency 
manifest in the temporary government 
established by the Powers to give large 
salaries for very little work, to com-’ 
mence public works for which there is 
no immediate necessity, and in general, © 
to all appearance, to aim to get all they. 
possibly can out of the Chinese at as lit- 
tle cost to themselves as possible. It is 
announced that the Empress Dowager 
has promised to behead Yu Hsien, the 
anti-foreign Governor of Shansi, and to 
degrade General Tung Fu Hsiang and 
Prince Tuan. It is announced also that 
the’ Emperor will be very glad to return 
to Peking as soon as he has reasonable 
guaranty of personal protection and or- 
dinary deference due to his rank. At the 
same time there are rumors, increasing 
in insistency, of new risings against the 
foreigners under the auspices of the Em- 
press Dowager and her confederates. It 
appears to be the universal belief of 
Americans that the only safety for the 
future is in such positive military occu- 
pation ‘as shall force the Empress Dow- 
ager to realize that her only personal 
safety is in absolute submission. They, 
moreoyer, believe no recognition of her 
should’ be allowed in the negotiations, 
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While public attention has 
ee been for the most part di- 

rected to the general po- 
litical movement in China, Russia ‘has 
been strengthening her hold upon Man- 
churia in ways that effectively counter- 
act any idea that she has at any time pro- 
posed to withdraw from that territory. 
As a matter of fact, with the exception of 
some small gaps only a few hundred 
miles in all, the Trans-Siberian railway 
from St. Petersburg to Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock is completed. Trains are 
running to Lake Baikal, across which 
they are ferried by heavy ice-breaking 
boats and then drawn to Onon and 
Stretensk. The former is the northern 
terminus of the branch to Port Arthur; 
the latter the head of the water route 
down the Shilka and Amur rivers to 
Khabarovsk, connected by Vladivostock 
with a railroad already in operation. The 
Onon-Port Arthur line is probably al- 
ready complete. Trains were some time 
ago running northward from Port Ar- 
thur to Harbin with only small sections 
remaining to be completed. At the same 
time a branch line from Harbin to Vlad- 
ivostock is being pushed and must be at 
this moment not far from completion. It 
appears from this that Russia can easily 
throw thousands of soldiers into nearly 
every section of Manchuria. Where her 
railways do not penetrate she car. utilize 
the Shilka, the Sungari and Amur rivers, 
for her numerous flotilla of steamers and 
barges has been increased during the last 
three months alone by 15 steamers and 14 
barges. Already most of the towns of 
strategic importance to the safety of the 
railway lines are held by Russian troops. 
Two years ago at Harbin there was not 
even a hut. Within a few months a 
splendid city of substantial houses and of- 
fice buildings, with broad, well-paved 
streets, all lit by electricity, has been built. 
The necessity and the value of these 
movements is emphasized by the fact that 
any general disturbance on the part of 
the people might not only interrupt con- 
struction for months but endanger a large 
_ part of what has already been done. 
These roads are not of the highest type 
of modern railways, and a comparative- 
ly slight effort would demoralize them 
completely. To this probably is due the 
terrible and barbarous punishment in- 
flicted by the Russians upon Blagovest- 
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chensk, intended as a lesson—a lesson 
probably sufficiently well learned. 


Bo 


General De Wet has made 
—e a daring attempt to enter 

Cape Colony, with the hope 
apparently of crystallizing the disaffec- 
tion there into a general revolt. He was, 
however, met at the border by a force 
which he could not overcome, and was 
obliged toturn. General Knox was close 
behind him, and with other forces con- 
verging toward him, it seemed doubtful 
whether he would again succeed in escap- 
ing. The British have been taking les- 
sons from the Boers in methods of march, 
and riding very light, with full supply 
of relay horses, have kept so close to the 
Boer troops that they have evidently been 
very hard pressed. Large numbers of 
horses have been found overcome by the 
severe marching, and there is great hope 
that the wily general will be captured. In 
Cape Colony the disaffection is reported 
to be increasing. The British Govern- 
ment, however, does not appear to be 
greatly alarmed, considering that Sir Al- 
fred Milner, whose appointment as. Gov- 
ernor of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony has been decided upon, has the 
situation well in hand, and will be able to 
meet all emergencies. General Kitch- 
ener, too, has the perfect confidence of the 
Government in England. The. charges 
of brutality are most strenuously denied. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the announcement of 
his plan, claims that the farm burning 
has been greatly exaggerated, that only 
those instances have been sanctioned 
which were necessitated by complicity in 
the rebellion or damage done to the rail- 
roads. “ Never in history had a war been 
waged with so much humanity. The 
women had only been deported for their 
protection. The native population was 
answerable for the acts of proved outrage 
of women and children; and it had been 
shown that in no case had a British sol- 
dier been justly accused.” The announce- 
ment of the definite plan for ultimate 
self-government it is believed will re- 
lieve the situation, and the creation of 
mumicipalities, especially at Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein and Johannesburg, with all 
municipal privileges and the employment 
so far as possible of Afrikanders as offi- 
cials will greatly assist, 
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N these days of progress and reform, 
when no institution is allowed to pass 
unchallenged, the higher educational 
system of the country must be prepared 
to prove its usefulness, if it would ex- 
pect a continuance of public support. 
What does it do for the community? Is 
it worth what it costs? Which parts are 
most valuable? These are questions 
which must be squarely faced and satis- 
factorily answered. 

I think that there are three distinct 
ways in which higher education helps the 
community, and by which it proves its 
right to exist. First, it makes our peo- 
ple better workers in their several occu- 
pations. Second, it makes them better 
members of the body politic. Third, it 


makes them better men morally and spir- 


itually. And I also believe that those 
good results of higher education which 
are least obvious and least easily meas- 
ured in dollars and cents are the very 
ones which have most fundamental im- 
portance to the nation as a whole. 

How does education make a man a 
better worker in his profession? Partly 
by teaching him to do in the school or 
the laboratory things which he would 
afterward be compelled to learn more 
slowly in practical life, whether on the 
farm, in the shop, or in the office. This 
is what is known as technical training. 
Partly by teaching him, in his school or 
college days, theoretical principles which 
in the experience of practical life he 
would not be likely to learn at all. This 
is the idea of scientific training. The 
distinction between the two ideals is a 
radical one. The former aims to save 
the time of the student and to put him as 
quickly as possible into a position to do 
good work and make money; the latter 
aims to increase the range of the stu- 
dent’s conceptions, and to give him com- 
mand of theories which will enable him 
to advance the methods of the business 
which he undertakes. 


The advantages of purely technical 
training are so obvious that very few 
people are blind to them. In fact, those 
who object most to the cost and the re- 
sults of higher education as a whole are 
the very ones who wish the amount of 
technical training to be increased. 
“ What is education for,” they say, “ if 
not to make a boy a worker and to save 
him the necessity of learning his trade 
after he leaves school?” In spite of this 
fact, however, the general tendency of 
education in this country has been to be- 
come less technical and more scientific— 
less occupied with exercise in details and 
more with teaching of ideas. A hun- 
dred years ago the young man who de- 
sired to enter a profession prepared him- 
self in the office of some lawyer or doc- 
tor, or in the study of some minister. 
There he learned the way in which 
things were done—how to collect a note, 
to write a prescription, or to compose a 
sermon. When professional schools were 
established in connection with our uni- 
versities in the early years of this cen- 
tury they at first aimed to do on a large 
scale just what individuals had been do- 
ing on a small scale. They tried to give 
instruction in the particular things that 
needed to be accomplished. But as time 
went on it was found that they could do 
more good to their pupils in other ways. 
Not by telling the student how to do par- 
ticular things could he be made a good 
lawyer or doctor, but by teaching him 
those principles of legal interpretation 
and of scientific-physiology which should 
enable him really to understand the cases 
that might arise, and to use the books 
which bore upon those cases. A similar 
development, tho less marked, has taken 
place in many of our best schools of 
technology. No longer are they places 
for shop work. but places for the training 
of thinkers; of men who may not know 
how to do particular things which will 
first be wanted of them, but who are in 
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possession of that general knowledge 
* which will enable them to learn more 
thoroughly the real bearings of any new 
problem as it arises. They have become 
less technical and more scientific. 

The student who goes out of a school 
of the more modern type seems for!the 
moment less well equipped than his rival, 
who has studied in an office or an old 
fashioned school of the strictly technical 
character. _He does not know the daily 
routine of the business. He cannot turn 
his hand and his tongue from one thing 
to another with the quickness which the 
technically educated man possesses. But 
as time goes on this disadvantage ceases ; 
and soon the balance shows itself on the 
other side. For the man who has de- 
voted his school life to the learning of 
details of office and shop work soon finds 
that he has a great many things to un- 
learn. No college can anticipate accu- 
rately the conditions of actual practice; 
and the man whose hand has been trained 
to meet one specific set of conditions is 
sometimes worse off than the man who 
has not been trained at all. Far better 
equipped is he whose education has been 
really scientific and whose mind has been 
trained more than his hand. Has an im- 
portant process been developed any- 
where? His knowledge of books, if it 
is worth anything, will enable him to find 
it out as soon as possible, and to under- 
stand it as fully as possible from descrip- 
tions and suggestions. He will thus be 
in condition to make progress in the line 
of work that he has chosen. His assur- 
ance of immediate attainment of a third- 
rate position may be less than that of the 
man who is educated only in technical de- 
tails; but his chance of ultimate attain- 
ment of a first-rate position will be inde- 
finitely greater. This is no mere theory; 
it is supported by the testimony of large 
employers in different parts of the coun- 
try and different lines of industry. 

But the chance of gain to the individ- 
ual is not the only thing to be consid- 
ered in estimating the relative value of 
scientific training, as compared with that 
which is purely technical. 1ts advantage 
to the nation as a whole is inestimably 
larger ; for it is upon this higher scientific 


training that national progress is largely 


dependent. The man who has been edu- 
cated to be a creature of routine gener. 
ally clings to old methods; the man who 
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understands fundamental principles can 
develop methods which are new. The 
gain to.the nation in having its industry 
progressively directed and conducted is 


‘something which cannot be measured in 


dollars and cents. It is a primary con- 
dition of national efficiency. It is just 
because America enjoys pre-eminence in 
this respect that she holds her present 
place among the nations of the world. 

But it will be a mistake to suppose that 
the professional skill which our people 
receive from the best scientific training 
constitutes the country’s whole gain from 
scientific education, or even the major 
part of it. 

A man is something more than a mere 
producer. He is a member of the body 
politic, living -in constant and complex 
relations with his fellow men. The right 
adjustment of these relations between 
man and man is a more difficult and im- 
portant thing than the development of 
technical skill. National education, if it 
is to be really nationai and not individual, 
must prepare the way for this adjust- 
ment. It must teach people not only to 
make the most of themselves, but to do 
the most for others. They must learn 
how to communicate their ideas so that 
others will understand them; to arrange 
their work so that others can enjoy its 
fruits; and to take part in the work of 
government so that the community as a 
whole shall be directed by political intel- 
ligence instead of political ignorance. 

In order to insure clearness of com- 
munication, our higher education must 
teach proper use of language. Without 
such power over the means of expression 
a man’s thoughts are of no profit to any 
one but himself. He becomes a theorist 
in the bad sense of the word—a man 
whose ideas cannot be made to help oth- 
ers. It is just because of deficiency in 
precise expression that the term “ the- 
ory” has been often brought into con- 
tempt. The Greek word from which 
“theory ” is derived means “ breadth of 
view.” In this sense the more we have 
of theory the better. But a man who 
makes his real or alleged breadth of view 
an excuse for his inability to tell other 
people about the details which they want 
to know becomes an intolerable nuisance. 
Nay, he may often become a self-de- 
ceived impostor; for the man who can- 
not put his thought into language which 
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others: will understand is generally not 
sure of understanding it himself. 

In contributing to this clearness of 
communication we have use alike for 
education in English, for education in 
other modern languages and for educa- 
tion in the classics. 

If we had to choose between the three 
there is no question that English is the 
most important. It is the language in 
which our work is done. The man who 
is a master in its use possesses a power 
of control of those about him which can 
be obtained in no other way. He has an 
unrivaled command of synonyms which 
give exactness to his thought; for there 
is no language which is nearly so rich as 
English in words to designate the differ- 
ent subjects of modern interest. But 
this does not mean that it ought to be 
taught to the exclusion of everything 
else. Every one recognizes that we have 
so much need to use French and Ger- 
man that no man can be called fully edu- 
cated who fails to have some knowledge 
of both these languages. Our national 
problems may perhaps be solved by Eng- 
lish alone; our international relations in- 
volve the knowledge of many other 
tongues besides. 

_ The reason for the study of the classics 
is at first sight less obvious. The time 
spent upon them is so great, and their 
tangible usefulness seems so small, that 
many people regard the whole matter as 
a waste of labor. Such reformers would 
have our schoolboys read Homer or 
Cicero in translations, and would have 
the time for grammatical drill spent upon 
English sentences, instead of Greek or 
Latin. The chief difficulty with this plan 
is that we have at present so few teachers 
who are competent to give good instruc- 
tion in English, except through the me- 
dium of Latin or Greek. Over and over 
again have I heard men argue for the ex- 
tension of English teaching in place of 
the classics when the speakers showed by 
their diction, their grammar and. their 
thetoric that they had not the least con- 
ception of what good English expression 
really was. No man thinks that he can 
teach Latin without having studied it. 
His knowledge of Latin may be defective 
in a great many ways, but ‘he at least 
knows his deficiencies. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of men in the 
country who have never thoroughly stud- 
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ied English, but who would be insulted 
at the suggestion that they did not know 
it well enough for all practical purposes, 
including those of instruction. ‘The mar-_ 
velous grammatical system of Latin or of 
Greek, coming to us in a foreign lan- 
guage, arrests our attention and makes 
teachers and scholars feel that it is some- 
thing to be seriously studied. When we 
have a body of instructors who are ready 
to teach English with equal seriousness, 
and are able to suppress that vastly 
greater body who handle it mechanically 
or carelessly, then—and not till then— 
shall we be able to talk of superseding 
the classics in our educational system. 
Under present conditions they remain 
vitally important to the welfare of the 
country as a meansto accurate expression 
and clear thought in the communications 
between man and man. 

Our students must learn not only to 
communicate their ideas to others’ under- 
standing, but to adapt their work to oth- 
ers’ wants. They must know how to 
suit their products, whether material or 
intellectual, to the needs of those about 
them.» A well arranged college course 
provides for this in two ways. It does 
something toward this end by the teach- 
ing of political economy and sciences 
allied to it. By showing the places which’ 
different men hold in the business organ- 
ism, it enables many of us to avoid mis- 
judgments and mistakes which might 
render our best work futile. But there 
is: an indirect way in which a college. 
course contributes. more surely toward 
the same result. By allowing the stu- 
dent the choice of serious studies in a 
wide range of subjects, it enables him to 
make experiments. which help him to de- 
cide upon the line in which he is best fit- 
ted to.serve his fellow men. The man 
whom nature intended for a doctor, but 
whom fate has driven into a lawyer’s 
office, does not find out his mistake until 
years of preliminary work have made it 
irrevocable. The farmer who is spoiled 
by trying to be a minister, and the minis- 
ter who is spoiled by trying to be a farm- 
er, have each gone so far as to be in many 
respects unfitted for the career for which 
nature designed them. But.if the stu- 


dent has during his college course stud- 


ied physiology and constitutional - law 
side. by side, or has had the chance to 
make experiments alike in providing for 
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men’s bodies and in saving men’s souls, 
he can see far more clearly where his tal- 
ent lies, and can let the experience ofa 
single year determine rightly what other- 
wise could only be decided too late for 
repentance. 
A college course, if properly directed, 
must also train its students in the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. This function is 
more important in America than any- 
where else. An American does not fulfil 
his whole duty if he is only a skillful spe- 
cialist, or even if he is a good business 
man and nothing more. He has a broader 
duty as part of a sovereign people. He 
must understand the Constitution of the 
country and the spirit of its laws; not in 
that perfunctory way which is obtained 
by the acquisition of a few facts, but by 
a severe training in those principles of 
ethics and politics which are needed for 
the preservation of a free commonwealth. 
He must understand the indirect effects 
of legislation no less than its direct and 
obvious ones. He must be familiar with 
the political history of his own nation 
and of other nations besides his own, in 
order that he may be a leader who will 
enable his fellow men to look beyond the 
passions and prejudices of the moment 
and help them to see what is the probable 
bearing of the issues, as they arise, on the 
future welfare of the community. 
Rightly and wisely to accomplish this 
the college must give its students some- 
thing more than mere training of the in- 
tellect. Much as intelligence is needed 
in the conduct of our business and our 
politics, we have learned that intelligence 
alone will not accomplish everything. 
The higher education -will do little 
toward making more efficient citizens un- 
less it makes at the same time broader 
and better men. It must so inspire those 
who come under its influence that they 
shall apply, in the conduct of the larger 
affairs of the community, those prin- 
ciples of morals which are recognized as 
obligatory upon us in our relation to our 
families and our neighbors. 
All intelligent study of science, whether 
it be physics or biology, psychology or 
history, should train a man in that re- 
spect for law which is the best antidote 
to capricious self-will on the part of the 
individual. The student learns that he is 
in the midst of an ordered world. If 
he has the root of the matter in him, he 
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thereby. gains increasing respect for that 
order and readiness to become himself a 
part of it. It was the idea of the best of 
the ancient philosophers. that ‘virtue .con- 
sisted in placing one’s self ‘in harmony 
with the universe. To him whose’ idea 
of the universe is-narrow, the conception 
of such harmony will be narrow also. 
The one broadens with the other. And 
if with this enlightened study of natural 
and moral law there is combined at the 
same time the restraint of a healthful dis- 
cipline and an enforced regularity, the 
student becomes gradually fitted for that 
highest duty of citizenship, the accept- 
ance of self-imposed burdens in the in- 
terest of a general system of moral gov- 
ernment. 

But this is not all. The duties that are 
a burden, however cheerfully performed, 
do not represent our fullest character de- 
velopment ; nor is the man who does his 
work in that spirit the most efficient con- 
tributor to his country’s moral welfare. 
Far better is it if the performance of 
civic duty can be the result of an inspira- 
tion which makes it a joy and not a task. 
The teacher who is fitted for his work 
has the opportunity to impart this in- 
spiration through the study of great 
works of literature and great deeds of 
history. There may be other ways in 
which his contribution to the well being 
of the community is more direct and 
obvious; but there is, I think, no way in 
which he can really do so much toward 
bringing out what is best in a nation. 
The boy or man who at the most impres- 
sionable period of his life lives in com- 
pany with heroes, whether of history or 
of fiction, has every chance to realize his 
own possibilities of heroic devotion. Of 
course this privilege, like every other, . 
can be abused. There will be some who 
will become dreamers instead of heroes—- 
who will take the enjoyment furnished 
by the past and give nothing in return. 
But fortunately the atmosphere in our 
better colleges is not favorable to the 
dreamer. ‘Tt offers a strong stimulus to 
work. This work may not always be di- 
rected on the lines which teachers, or 
even parents, would most approve. It 
may manifest itself on the football team 
or on the river with far more spontaneity 
than in the class room; but as long as 
those who seek their glory in athletic 
sports are subjected to rigid training 
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rules we need have little fear that the 
power directed into these channels will! 
prove a total loss. That a university, as 
to-day constituted, gives: opportunities 
for waste of: time, none can deny; but 
that such waste is habitual I believe no 
one who has studied the facts would be 
disposed for a moment to admit. If 
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HE binding of books in this country 
is a very different matter to-day 
from what it was a century or 

more ago. Then the bindings were for 
the most part merely incidental and there 
was an almost utter lack of the decora- 
tive in the clothing of such books as 
“Locke,On the Understanding,” some of 
the all but forgotten themes of William 
Dunlap, and the poems of Philip Fre- 
neau. It is only within very recent 
years that there has been any American 
market for bindings that cost from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars and 
over. Even now this market-is far less 
extensive here than is the case in London 
and Paris. 
Between 1875. and 1880 there was a 
timid application. made of art treatment 
to commercial bindings, and with’ the 
extensive popularity these presently high- 
ly decorated. covers: soon enjoyed, there 
came also an appreciation of special bind- 
ings. _In 1884 Otto Zahn, who had stud- 
ied and practiced book-binding in Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Italy, Eng- 
land, Egypt, Brazil, the West Indies and 
Mexico, was encouraged to’ take up the. 
practice of his art in the United States, 
and settled in Memphis, Tenn.’ It was 
not long after, that we had a little group 
of American book-binders, including, ' be- 
sides Zahn, Smith, McDonald, Sanford 
and Matthews. To this group, since 
1895, have been added the feminine con- 
tingent consisting of Miss Evelyn Hun- 
ter Nordhoff, Miss Bulkley, Miss E: G. 
Starr, Miss Emily Preston, Miss Flor- 
ence Foote, and some others. With the 
increasing appreciation of this art, other 
binders, both men and women, have 
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what has’ been said in this paper is true, 
those very parts of our collegiate educa- 
tion which are less immediately practical, 
and which seem to give the most oppor- 
tunitv. for misdirected energy, are the 
ones which have their highest usefulness - 
in the preparation for the citizenship of 
the commonwealth. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Bowdoin. 


more recently been added to the little 
band. 

The binding of a book is of very great 
importance, especially if the owner pro- 
poses to expend several hundred dollars 
upon its special treatment. In the first 
place, the book itself must be worthy of 
such a binding. The paper and typog- 
raphy must also be good. These condi- 
tions being fulfilled, it must be certain 





Rossetti s ‘‘ Hand and Soul,’’ Kelmscott Press Edition 
Bound by Miss E G Starr, in light green morocco. 
Tooling motifs violets and hearts. 


that the chosen binder is not an en- 
emy. of books, and that he will not 


destroy nor even “bleed” the precious 


volume given him to bind. Book- 
binding is an extra hazardous under- 
taking and there are many persons 
who know very little whereof it consists. 
Possibly there are many more who care 
for none of these book-binding things. 
And yet a book lover, a book collector 
and a book owner ought to know some- 
what of the mysteries of taking a book 
apart, of beating, sewing, gilding, mar- 
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bling or sprinkling the head, front and 
tail, putting the book in leather and other 


Special binding by F.J. Pfister; - in royal purple mo- 
rocco. Watered silk fly. .Gold tooled rose and rose leaf 
ornaments. Derome treatment. 


processes of forwarding, as well as of the 
subsequent lettering, tooling, inlaying, 
etc., covered by the comprehensive trade 
term of “finishing.” Some acquaintance 
with the actual binding 
of a treasured book will 
show how interesting the 
processes are and the lay- 
man can thus better ap- 
preciate what is signified 
by the term book-binding 
than would be possible in 
any other way. 
The old models, ante 

dating 1800, have long 
furnished inspiration and 
motifs for modern bind-. 
ers. Measured, however, 
by present day standards, 
' many of the old bindings 
are crude. True, they of 
the old ‘school signify 
freshness and originality, 
but they often lack careful 
finish and perfection of 
detail. The annual ex- 
hibitions of fine bindings, 
that were begun less than 
ten years ago, have 
aroused much interest in 
the general subject of bind- 
ingsandhavebeen exceed- 
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ingly valuable from an educational point 
of view. Even a Grolier, Le Gascon, 
Padeloup; Derome or Roger Payne bind- 
ing, is now measured with finer and more 
critical judgment than ever before, and 
entirely irrespective of the glamour of 
the master’s name. 

There are many more persons than one 
sometimes thinks, who are able to gratify 
their taste in expensive bindings, who 
are turning their attention in this direc- 
tion and who purchase examples of 
tooled, inlaid and cuir cisele bindings, 
that figure at the exhibitions. 

A little over four years ago some mem- 
bers of the Grolier Club who were lov- 
ers of special bindings established a 
bindery in New York City known as the 
Club Bindery. For completeness of 
equipment this bindery now stands equal 
to any establishment of its kind, either 
at home or abroad. If desired, stockhold- 
ers in the bindery are permitted to furnish 
special “tools” to be used in binding 
their own books. A notable exhibition 
of the bindings produced at the Club 
Bindery was held in New York City last 
April and was a striking revelation of 
achievement within our own borders. 
And yet so quietly and unobtrusively is 
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their work done, it is a fact that they are 
entirely unknown to those upon the same 
block with them in West Twenty-eighth 
Street. 

At the Roycroft shop in East Aurora, 
New York, binding is also executed, but 
the work done there differs entirely from 
the Club Bindery products. The Roycroft 
bindings are unique. They revive to 
some extent the memories of the classic 
bindings. That is to say, they introduce 
the work of the illuminator and the skins 
they use are customarily turned so that 
the usual inside is outside. The result is 
a pleasing undressed leather, in which 
the best Roycroft books are, for the most 
part, limply bound. 

The various American binders are not 
gathered in one settlement after the fash- 
ion of the Quartier Latin of artistic 
Paris. They are rather scattered here 
and there all over the land. Henry Black- 
well is a New Yonk binder who has exe- 
cuted some good special bindings, but 
he does not, perhaps he cannot; devote 
much time to special art work. Miss 
Florence Foote is the successor of the 
late Miss Nordhoff, whose bindery she 
continues in New York. ‘P. B. Sanford 


Binding by Miss Florence Foote, of the Nordhoff bindery, 
in golden brown crushed levant morocce. Floral motifs 
with powdered tooling ia gold panels. 


was formerly located at Boston, Mass. He 
is now with the Carnegie Library at 


Pittsburg, Pa. Dudley and Hodge are 
at Boston, Mass. Miss E. G. Starr was 
a pupil at the famous Doves Bindery in 
Old London, Englan'i. Her work is now 
done in Chicago. F. J. Pfister does con- 
siderable pyrographic book-binding, in 
which he has almost, if not quite, a mo- 


‘morocco and calf. 


‘the goat’s African habitat. 
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nopoly. He also executes the more 
usual gold tooled special bindings in-.- 
His bindery is in 
New York. Stikeman succeeds the late 
William’ Matthews in New York. City. 


Binding by P. B. Sanford, in green levant morocco Dec- 
oration in Arabic design with small tools of Le 
Gascon. 


He takes some pupils, who study and 
work in his shop. Miss Preston is a Chi- 
cago binder. She was once a student 
with Mr. Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves 
Bindery. Miss Bulkley is located at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Books are now usually bound in mo- 
rocco, which is the skin of a mountain 
goat, and obtains the name morocco from 
Levant mo- 
rocco is derived from the Mediterranean 
ports of the Levant. It is often crushed 
and given a mirror polish. A well-dyed 
red morocco is said to be the only bind- 
ing that does not fade or change its hue. 
Other binding materials used with more 
or less favor are Alligator skin, Basil or 
Basan, Roan (various treatments of 
sheepskin), Boards, Bock, sometimes 
called Persian (the skin of the Persian 
sheep), Buckram, Buffalo, Cloth, Calf, 
Cat, Crocodile, Dog, Duck, Linoleum, 
Lizard, Mole, Otter, Persian Silk, Pig 
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Skin, Rabbit Skin, Rattlesnake, Russia, 
Sealskin, Sheep, Tiger, White Bear, 
Wolf, Vellum, Human Skin and “ Niger 
Calf.” 

What is known as “ tree calf ” binding 


- 


Art binding by Otto Zahn, in full super-extra crimson 
crushed levant morocco. The grain of the leather is 
especially large and heavy, such as is obtained only 
from the goat of the Cape, whose skin becomes hard- 
ened and seasoned under the hot African sun. Most 
delicately and characteristically hand tooled in gold. 


is produced as follows: The book is first 
full bound in calf. It is then washed with 
albumen, after which the boards of the 
books are bent to a convexity. Water is 
then sprinkled thereon, until it runs 
down in diverging streamlets. While 
the flowing movement is in progress a 
solution of copperas is applied, also by 
sprinkling, and this is carried along the 
radiating branches of the central trunk, 
thus producing the dark mottled colored 
effect which fancifully resembles a tree 
with its spreading branches. 

The forwarder has been called an arti- 
san, and the finisher an artist, but one 
must supplement the other, and it ‘is 
quite needful that both should have an 
artistic touch. Good forwarding is 
more essential, when the lasting qualities 
of a book are considered, than is the most 
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superb finishing. A style of binding that 
has lately crept into favor, from being 
rich from its very simplicity, is known as 
the “ Janseniste,’ which originated in 
France. It leaves the book’s exterior, 
except for its title in gold, perfectly 
plain, and lavishes the finest kind of 
tooling, mosaic and other decorative 
work upon the doublé, which is of course 
concealed until the book is opened and 
the doublé thus revealed. Many gems of 
binding are adorned with fly leaves of 
watered moiré silk and satin, vellum or 
fancy end papers. 
The art of the book-binder is limited 
by the “ tools” he uses, and some of the 
masters having originated certain tools 
that have become characteristic, they are 
still known as “Aldine” tools, tools of 
“Le Gascon,” a “ Derome Border,” etc. 
A volume issued in “ paper,” on being 
bound for permanent preservation, 
should, according to the best traditions, 
always have the original covers “ bound 


Binding by Dudley and Hodge, in brown crushed levant 
morocco with double of rich red. Cover and double 

- tooled in gold, introducing heart terminations of repeat- 
ed curves with conventionalized lily as centerpiece. 


in:” No book should go into the bind- 
er’s hands for at least a year after it is 
printed, otherwise the ink, not having 
dried thoroughly, will be apt to “ offset” 
under the beating or in the press. 

_ Blind tooling consists in so impressing 
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the moderately heated tools upon the bind- 
ing medium as to make permanent the 
tool marks without burning. The proc- 
ess requires the repeated application of 
a given tool to a design part and an ex- 
treme nicety of register, that no double 
impression may be visible. 

It will be found quite interesting to 
compare some recent examples of bind- 
ing with some of the work of the old 
masters, and to note the similarity or 
contrast. As will be seen by reference 
to the illustrations herewith, there is a 
wide difference easily perceptible not 
only between the work of the old and 
new, but also between the various mod- 
ern, book-binders. 

In addition to the eye pleasure, there 
is something very attractive about the 
very “ feel” of books bound by art bind- 
ers and upon which they have worked 
with patience and skill all through the 








































Reproduction of XVth Century binding of ‘“ Book of 


’ Hours’ by Stikeman. Heavy oak sides covered with 


brown leather. Two brass clasps and thongs of leather. 
Symbolic blind tooling as cover decorations, 


many processes signified by binding. 
The finished toaling’ thet tie Sent built 
up bit by bit can only signify art. It is 
this sort of book-binding treatment that 
makes of the book a gem that is often 
Protected by a slip or pull-off case, and 
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the fortunate owner is happy in the pos- 
sion of a thing at once beautiful and 
unique. 

American binders have not, except 
perhaps in isolated and minor cases, em- 
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Binding by Stikeman. Full black levant morocco. Em- 
blematic figure of Death on front cover, inlaid in white 
morocco The border ornamented with skulls and 
cross-bones alternating 1n silver and blind tooling, 


broidered their bindings, as was once 
so beautifully done in England and 
France, so that we have none of such 
masterpieces as native products upon 
which to feast our eyes. In our Ameri- 
can simplicity also we lack the devotion 
to heraldry that obtains in France, and 
for this reason our binders have not been 
able to follow where the French binders 
have led in the use of the ornate super- 
libros as cover decorations. The use of 
jewels generally as binding adjuncts has 
also passed with times medieval. The 
books of our day differ in many other re- 
spects from those massive tomes, ponder- 
ous in heavy boards, with metal bosses, 
that were once chained in their places. 
If there has been a loss in originality and 
boldness, there is a compensation there- 
for in the delicacy of touch and more 
careful finish that is characteristic of our 
modern binders, 
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It is eminently fitting that the best 


printing, that “art preservative of all 


other arts,” should be preserved in per- 
manent and sumptuous, if not splendid, 
style that fine binding makes possible. 
Once a man has tasted the sweets of spe- 
cial book-bindirig and knows something 
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of the art and craftsmanship of it, the 

charm of it all will take hold of him 

mightily, and if he is able to gratify such 

an expensive taste, ordinary commercial 

bindings will hereafter seem to him un- 

endurably commonplace. : 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Cuban Self-Government. 
By Albert. Gardner - Robinson. 


{After two years in Porto Rico, the Philippines and South Africa, Mr. Robinson is again in Cuba, where he in- 
tends to make a study of the political.and social situation We expect several articles from him.—Ebpiror. ] 


OST of us use the term “ capacity 
for self-government” very loose- 
ly and very vaguely.: Because 

we think we perceive in-certain. groups 
of people certain- qualities, we assert or 
we deny their “ capacity for self-govern- 
ment.” Out of this there arisé two prop- 
ositions, both true and both supported by 
historical facts, yet utterly contradictory: 
First, all are.capable of self-government ; 
second, none are’ capable of self-govern- 
ment. “Es ee 

Countless millions of. people to whom 
we should assign a very low place in a 
world’s social organism have governed 
themselves if the term be used in con- 
tradistinction to a condition of. subjec- 
tion to or control by some political or 
military force outside of their special or- 
ganization. The Tinguiane of ‘Luzon, 
the Apache of the Western plains, the 
Basuto of South Africa, the Bedouin, the 
Tartar, and the Patagonian, the Eskimo 
and the Australian Bushmen, all have 
governed themselves, or, more definitely, 
have exercised an independent control 
over their own affairs. From this point 
of view the fact of so-called self-govern- 
ment maintained through long periods of 
time argues “capacity for self-govern- 
ment.” 

On the other hand many nations of a 
higher classification in the social organ- 
ism, manifesting a higher general intel- 
ligence, and fully capable of self-govern- 
ment, under the commonly accepted defi- 
nition of the term, have but met with po- 
litical disaster and ultimate ruin as inde- 
pendent nationalities. Yet their failure 
may not properly be ascribed to lack of 
" capacity,” as that word is commonly 


used. Without material change in mere 
“ capacity ” the empire of France passed 
into the French Republic, and petty re- 
publics have passed into monarchies. 

~ The allegation, therefore, of Cuban ca- 
pacity or incapacity-for self-government. 
is by no means necessarily the specially 
pertinent question regarding Cuba’s in- 
dependent nationality. Nations of a dis- 
tinctly: lower average of intellectuality 
have maintained an independent and far 
from unsuccessful national government 
through -many generations, and nations’ 
of a higher. intellectual average have 
passed from: independence to monarchy 
or to the control of other powers. 

The assertion, pro or con, regarding 
Cuban “ capacity ” is by no means a de- 
termination of the matter. From the 
standpoint of capacity, per se, there is no 
ground for argument. The Cubans are 
capable. of self-government. The really 
essential ‘question is, what fashion of 
self-government they are immediately 
likely to establish and to maintain. Save 
for that which has gone before, all is but 
pure conjecture. The same is true of 
the Filipinos. We assume that the Cu- 
bans are and the Filipinos are not capa- 
ble of maintaining a government in which 
there is promise of successful issue. Yet 
there is much to prove and little to con-. 
tradict the assertion that, from the mid- 
dle of June, 1898, to the middle of No- 
vember, 1899, the Filipinos administered, 
with commendable success, the affairs of 
all the island of Luzon .except the few 
square miles which were then in Amert- 
ican possession. My purpose here is 
to review the accomplishments of the Cu- 
bans in such instances as have given 
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Cuban Self-Government 


them, within the last few years, some 
measure of guidance of their own af- 
fairs. I purpose but the presentation of 
historical facts. I purpose no reflection 
upon Cuban character or Cuban intelli- 
gence. -Incidentally, attention will be 
drawn to the points of essential weakness 
in Cuban “capacity for self-govern- 
ment.” 

Under Spanish rule, it may be said that 
the Cuban people had no voice whatever 
in their own affairs. Now and then a 
Cuban held some office of greater or less 
responsibility or emolument, but, as a 
people, they were governed by and in the 


special interests of Spain and individual 


Spaniards. Agitation for political rights 
dates back through many years. Occa- 
sional incipient and petty revolts have 
been instituted. The most notable of 


_these is now known as the Ten Years’ 


War (1868-1878). It was hardly more 
than a guerrilla insurrection, local rathér 
than general. It can hardly be said that 
its real purpose was national independ- 
ence, altho a form of Republican gov- 
ernment was organized, a constitution 
adopted, and Carlos Manuel Cespedes 
was elected as a president while other of- 
ficials were elected to positions provided 
by the by-laws. This step was rather 
the work of a faction. The more general 
purpose appears to have been govern- 
mental reform with a measure of colonial 
home rule. The whole affair terminated 
in the treaty of El Zanjén, effected 
through the Spanish Captain-General 
Martinez Campos and General Maximo 
Gomez. Out of it there arose two par- 
ties, distinetly typical of all Cuban po- 
litical experience down to the present 
day. The aims of both, the desires of 
both, run virtually identical. Yet the 
parties were antagonistic to each other, 
unable to work together for mutually ac- 
ceptable ends for the good of the island. 
That is Cuban politics. To-day the 
Republicans and the Cuban Nationals are 
hoth clamoring for national independence 
and eager for the departure of the Amer- 
ican authority and the American official, 
bag and baggage. Yet they are voting 
against each other for individual and 
eetty supremacy. That is Cuban poli- 
ics. 

As the insurgection of 1868-1878, and 
the political agitation which caused, at- 
tended and followed it, were neither 
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broadly national nor broadly representa- 
tive, so was it with the later insurrec- 
tion which resulted in American inter- 
ference. It does not seem to be clearly 
recognized that the war in which the 
United States interfered is not rightly to 
be regarded as a national movement. As 
a maximum estimate it is doubtful if 15 
per cent. of the island people took part. 
in it, tho a somewhat larger percentage 
undoubtedly were in general sympathy 
with it. Arrayed against the independ- 
ence movement there stood the numer- 
ically considerable and most respectable 
element of the Autonomists. Concern- 
ing the insurrectos, one of the most com-- 
petent authorities, Mr. Charles M. Pep- 
per,* says: 

“ But, truly, the classes who formed ‘its base 
were not respectable. They were farm laborers, 
workers in the cane fields, who had never 
risen to a high condition of education.” 

This element became the ready tool of 
patriot-enthusiasts like Marti, Maso, Go- 
mez, Cisneros and Maceo. It also be- 
came the convenient instrument of those 
who have now developed into profes- 
sional politicians and place hunters, and 
their name is—Legion. 

Out of this movement of 1895 there 
came the first essay of Cuban self-gov- 
ernment which was in any degree ef- 
fective. A provisional government was 
organized in the back woods of the prov- 
ince of Puerto Principe. Salvador Cis- 
neros, a member of the present Consti- 
tutional Convention, was its first presi- 
dent. It was little more than a mere 
figurehead. Maximo Gomez, Antonio 
Maceo and the Cuban Junta in New 
York were the really active and directing 
heads. The immediate leaders were the 
generals of the army who, later on, 
formed that turbulent and obstructionist 
Asamblea, and who are now, many of 
them, the leaders of the Cuban National 
party, and members of the Constitutional 
Convention. Altho America made Cu- 
ban independence a possibility, gave to 
those men the salaried positions for which 
they were so keenly hungry, catered to 
them, sought in all ways to placate them, 
they are, and have been, America’s most 
determined enemies on the island. These 
so-called militares are but a faction, the 
dominant faction because America has 
recognized them almost exclusively and 


* “To-morrow in Cuba,” p, 27 
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has made them such, and their one aim is 
to see the removal of the last vestige of 
American authority from the island so 
that they may work their own will upon 
it. What that will is may not be said 
with accuracy. It is not always possi- 
ble to forecast the actions of any given 
body of men under any given conditions. 
All that may safely be done is to quote 
precedents—what they have done hither- 
to. 

Thus far in its relations with Cuba, 
the United States has virtually declined 
recognition of any other element than 
that which survives from the insurrectos 
—the so-called militares. Not all of those 
to whom salaried offices have been given 
carried gun or machete out in the man- 
igua, but most of them sported some kind 
of a uniform and were affiliated with the 
army, actually or nominally. The Asam- 
blea, organized to succeed the provisional 
government in December, 1898, consisted 
of the commanders of thirty-one so-called 
Army Corps. They wrangled among 
themselves, quarreled with, deposed and 
vilified Maximo Gomez, nominally their 
superior officer and military chief, and 
clamored for American recognition as 
the fully qualified representative body of 
the island of Cuba. America denied the 
body collectively, but proceeded to recog- 
nize it, almost exclusively, as individuals. 
It finally wrangled and clamored itself to 
death. Out of its ashes there has arisen 
a wrangling and clamoring pair, the Cu- 
ban Nationals and the Republicans. The 
provisional government in the back 
woods, and its successor, the turbulent 
and obstructionist Asamblea, were dire 
failures as governing or even self-gov- 
erning bodies. 

From the element of the militares Gen- 
eral Brooke selected his counsellors and 
his “Cabinet.” To members of that 
body there were given salaried posts and 
positions, on the police force, in custom 
house and post office, in various depart- 
ments of civil and military administra- 
tion, as district and provincial governors. 
The processes instituted by these officials 
and appointees, and the results which fol- 
lowed, have led one of the most compe- 
tent and best qualified of observers to 
state as follows :* 

“The result is a political machine which 


* Major J. E, Runcie in North American Review for 
February, 1900. 
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covers the entire island, which has been con- 
structed under cover of American authority, 
but is bitterly hostile to every American 
influence, and the aim of which is to obstruct 
and to defeat, if possible, the very purposes 
for which the Americans intervened and ex- 
pelled Spain from Cuba.” 


The same writer further states that 


“ wherever Cubans, under nominal American 
control, have been trusted to exercise the 
functions of government, the result has been 
worse than failure.” 


A few changes have been instituted since 
that passage was written, but that which 
I now find here confirms its accuracy and 
shows a continuance of very much the 
same conditions. 

Another specimen of government is 
found in the recent report of Secretary 
Cancio. An act which is tantamount to 
municipal autonomy went into effect last 
spring. The various cities and munic- 
ipal corporations of the island were 
given authority to levy taxes and expend 
the sums thus collected. The result is 
shown in the following amazing figures. 
Total collection by taxation, etc., $1,188,- 
333-31. Expenditures for public im- 
provement of all kinds, $349,364.81. 
Paid for salaries to officials, office ma- 
terial, etc., $838,968.50. Such a state- 
ment needs no comment. 

A pertinent question arises. What 
does all this mean? I do not submit it 
as an argument against Cuban “ capacity 
for self-government.” On the contrary, 
I assert that capacity. It simply means 
that the United States has drifted and 
has allowed the island to drift into the 
hands of an element whose sole idea of 
self-government is exploitation of na- 
tional finances for personal benefit. I 
make no baseless and sensational charge. 
The foregoing figures are sufficient evi- 
dence. The province of Santiago spent 
$22,996 for public works, and paid $108,- 
715.63 for its officials. The municipali- 
ties of the province of Havana, exclusive 
of the city, whose budget, due last July, 
is not yet submitted, paid $50,381 for 
public improvements and $307,259.46 for 
other accounts. Pinar del Rio province 
paid $17,787 for public works and $80, 
080.60 for other “ works.” It looks very 
much as tho the island were being 
“worked for all it is worth.” I am 
quoting published official figures. 

This is a record of political exploiters 
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and not of honest patriots. Cuba Libre 
is too young a child among the nations 
to make political corruption as respect- 
able as it becomes in older nations, .Jef- 
fersonian simplicity is a more honorable 
garb for beginners. Has Cuba no better 
men? Plenty of them. But they labor 
under the misfortune of not having been 
some of them “ poor, suffering Cubans,” 
insurgents, liberators, militares and all 
else that appealed to tender hearted 
America, and so they have not been 
recognized. They have not threatened 
to “ go to the woods ” again if they did 
not get the offices and the emoluments. 
They did not threaten to become unruly 
and so need to be placated. More or less 
of them may be seen out on their planta- 
tions trying to repair the ruin, inflicted 
during the insurrection, by the followers 
of those who now hold the offices. Some 
of them are planting cane and _ tobacco, 
buying cattle to restock their planta- 
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tions and pastures. They will make no 
trouble, and therefore it is safe to ignore 
them. ts 

Some day the United States may.get 
tired of “playing horse,” the United . 
States being the ‘ horse,” with these ex- 
military boys, these pseudo-patriots, who 
are her bitter enemies and would rejoice 
to see her gone, and may then turn to 
men who do not want a $5 salary for 
spending $1 from the public funds. 
Some day it must come to that if the 
United States would be honest and Cuba 
be independent. 

This is a gloomy picture, but it is only: 
too true. I present it because of its vital 
importance. There are other pictures of 
Cuban reconstruction and development, 
more cheerful and more encouraging, in 
other departments, and I shall hope to 
submit some of them in later letters to 
THe INDEPENDENT, 

Havana, Cuba 


Authors and Publishers. 


By Harry Thurston Peck, 


Eprror or *“‘ THe BooxMan.”’ 


T is less than a century since a pub- 
lisher was epigrammatically defined 
as “the natural enemy of the au- 

thor,” and it was at about the same time 
that an English writer of distinction add- 
ed to his own fame, or at least to his own 
notoriety, by proposing a toast to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte because that personage 
had caused a German publisher to be 
shot. The definition and the toast pretty 
accurately represented, even in their ex- 
aggeration, an actual feeling and an ac- 
tual condition. Authors, at the end of 
the last century and in the early part of 
the present century, did really view all 
publishers as naturally and necessarily 
inimical to them; and there is no doubt 
that the publishers of that time looked 
upon authors with a feeling about equally 
compounded of intolerance and con- 
tempt. 

That was a century ago. How stands 
the case to-day? Is the publisher still 
the natural enemy of the author, and are 
both quite conscious of the fact? . Super- 


ficially, of course, the situation has very 
greatly changed. The typical author to- 
day is no longer a poor devil living in a 
garret, dressing in frayed and greasy 
garments, perpetually uncertain about 
the possibilities of the next sufficient 
meal, and oscillating between drunken 
gluttony and grim starvation. He no 
longer sits, like Samuel Johnson, an un- 
couth, despised dependent in the ante- 
rooms of the great-and powerful, nor 
does he stand uncovered and with a pro- 
pitiating manner in the presence of his 
publisher. The modern author who has 
achieved anything resembling success 
both lives and dresses and deports him- 
self like any other professional person. 
He has at least an attractive apartment 
of several rooms; he keeps a bank ac- 
count; he belongs to a club or two; he 
goes into the country when he feels dis- 
posed; and not infrequently he spends a 
month or two abroad in search of recre- 
ation or of local color. Moreover, he no 
longer needs a patron; for with the ex- 
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traordinary increase of those who buy 
and read new books the public has be- 
come the author’s patron, and he attracts 
it quite as often by displeasing it as by 
pleasing it. As for standing hat in hand 
before the publisher, he now employs a 
sort of ambassador in the person of the 
“literary agent,” who drives hard bar- 
gains for him and sees that his contracts 
are in proper form, and carries his mes- 
sages back and forth as from one poten- 
tate to another. Assuredly, in these days 
the author has come into his own. 

Nor is thé modern publisher the same 
sort of person as was the typical pub- 
lisher of a hundred years ago. He is no 
longer a mere printer who incidentally 
trades in manuscripts, buying them as 
one would buy a bale of goods or a box 
of hams.- He is usually a liberal-minded 
gentleman who not only publishes good 
books, but reads them, who has taste and 
education, and who is generally sincere 
when he says that he feels a responsibility 
toward the public in selecting the litera- 
ture which bears his imprint. 

Between the modern author and the 
modern publisher the amenities are well 
observed. Author and publisher meet to- 
gether on a common level. Their inter- 
course is marked by all the little courte- 
sies that make of life a pleasant and gra- 
cious thing. The question is, however, 
whether all this change is superficial 
only, and whether, underneath it all, the 
mental attitude of author to publisher 
and of publisher to author is any differ- 
ent from what it was a hundred years 
ago. Is the publisher still the author’s 
natural enemy? Of course in consider- 
ing this question the word “ author” 
must be used in a larger sense than that 
which solely designates the writer of 
books. It must be regarded as covering 
also men engaged in any kind of serious 
literary work whatever, including the ed- 
itorial function. 

“There are many who would say off- 
hand that if authors and publishers are 
in realitv antagonistic to each other, this 
is because there is necessarily between 
them a perpetual clash of interests. Both 
of them, to be sure, earnestly desire suc- 
cess in the same direction. The author 
hopes that the book he writes will be suc- 
cessful ; and the publisher who brings out 
the book entertains precisely the same 
hope with even more intensity. The ed- 
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itor of a magazine or of a book of refer- 
ence desires the magazine to become 
widely popular and the book of refer- 
ence to be widely used; and so on his 
side does the publisher. So far they are 
bound together by the ties of mutual ad- 
vantage. Yet fundamentally their in- 
terests are diametrically opposed; be- 
cause in the case of a book the publisher 
seeks to gather to himself the greater 
share of profit, while the author on the 
other hand is eager to cut down the prof- 
its of the publisher to increase his own 
remuneration. The editor of a magazine 
may believe that his judgment, his taste, 
his instinct for what the public most de- 
sires at any particularly moment, are the 
particular qualities that make the maga- 
zine successful; and therefore he feels 
that whatever income he receives is less 
than what he ought to have in return for 
the qualities and acquirements that give 
the magazine its tone and character. But 
the publisher looks at the matter in quite 
another way. He thinks that the name 
of his house, the money that he spends 
in making the magazine externally and 
mechanically attractive, and the energy 
which he displays in “ pushing” it are 
the real factors in its development, and 
that, since thousands of literary men are 
anxious to become editors, one editor is 
in the long run about as good as any 
other. In other words, the publisher and 
the author stand ultimately in the rela- 
tion of buyer and seller. The author has 
something to sell and the publisher is 
potentially one who may wish to buy. 
Therefore it is for the author’s interest 
to get as-much as possible for what he 
has to sell, while it is to the interest of 
the publisher to pay as little as may be 
necessary for what he may desire to buy. 
This means that the whole relation be- 
tween publisher and author is a commer- 
cial one at bottom, and that in conse- 
quence the two parties to each transac- 
tion represent essentially opposing inter- 
ests. This fact is very often given as an 


‘obvious reason why the author and the 


publisher should be always more or less 
antagonistic. 

Such an explanation, however, is too 
simple to be true. At the most, it would 
only mean that in the course of each par- 
ticular negotiation the author finds him- 
self in opposition to his publisher. It 


-could not possibly account for a feeling 
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of antagonism that should be perpetual 
and traditional, or else we should have 
in the commercial world the same sort 
of hostility existing between merchants 
who buy and sell with one another, and 
also between men of business collectively 
and the public which purchases their 
products. -If the typical author enter- 
tains a.certain lurking distrust of the 
typical publisher, it cannot therefore be 
explained because of the purely commer- 
cial relations that exist between the two. 
It must arise from something deeper, 
from something that extends through all 
their intercourse with one another. | 

I think that it is a gross exaggeration 
to say that at the present time there is 
anything like a feeling of real enmity be- 
tween authors as a body and publishers 
collectively. On the other hand there is 
no doubt that the guild of those who 
write does entertain a lasting and per- 
vasive sentiment toward publishers that 
is not wholly cordial, and that this same 
sentiment is heartily reciprocated by the 
guild of those who publish. The reason 
for the existence of this sentiment comes 
not entirely from the business relations 
of the two, but from the fact that each 
side enters into these relations and into 
all the other intercourse which they have 
together from an entirely different point 
of view. 

In the first place the author is seldom 
primarily or even secondarily a man of 
business, nor are his motives, his way of 
thinking and his temperament those 
which the business man can thoroughly 


appreciate or understand. An author who’ 


holds any rank at all among his fellows 
and whose work deserves a serious con- 
sideration is always something of an 
artist, and he has the artist’s view of life. 
He is easy-going, somewhat careless of 
detail, quite prone to look upon every- 
thing in a large and liberal way; he has 
a fondness for the picturesque, he is apt 
to be a little unconventional, he is sensi- 
tive to every impression, and both praise 
and blame affect him as they do not affect 
the man of different pursuits and of a 
different environment. On the other 
hand the’ publisher is essentially and 
necessarily a man of business; for other- 
wise he could not be successful in his 
chosen occupation. Whatever qualities 
and tastes he may have cultivated besides 
he must be keen, insistent, literal and full 
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of practicality. In his own home and 
away from his office he may, like Wem- 
mick, give full play to tastes which have 
no possible relation to his business life; 
yet these things cannot really count with 
him, and his most serious thought must’ 
always be -devoted to the claims and 
schemes of business. 

Now the author and publisher meet 
much together, and their relations are of 
necessity continuous and close. It is, in 
fact, because they see so much of one an- 
other that they gradually develop some- 
thing like a latent friction. The pub- 
lisher is always thinking of the business 
side of their connection, while the author 
seldom thinks of it enough. If a book 
succeeds, the publisher’s first thought is 
of the increased price which he must pay 
to get the right to publish other volumes 
from his protégé. Hence, he tries to 
minimize success, and in his conversa- 
tions with the author he takes a pessi- 
mistic view of it. He is shy of express- 
ing any satisfaction, and he almost al- 
ways withholds the word of praise which 
to most authors is quite as grateful as 
any sum of money which they win from 
their successes. It is here most of all 
that the artistic temperament of the 
writer is most clearly shown. His first 
thought when his book succeeds is not of 
money, but of success for its own sake. 
He comes to the publisher all aglow with 
satisfaction and with a very natural 
pride, and he hopes that the publisher 
will show him something of the apprecia- 
tion which he craves. It gives him a 
shock to find that personage looking al- 
most glum, and to have him speak the 
fewest possible words of grudging sat- 
isfaction, mingled with half-uttered 
doubts about the possibility of repeating 
the success. The pride and pleasure of 
the author are dashed at once. A wet 
blanket has descended on him, and he 
goes away with a half-formulated feel- 
ing of resentment, as tho he had come-out 
from the presence of an ill-wisher. If 
publishers only knew how very far a lit- 
tle generous, cordial, sympathetic praise 
would go with men who write they 
would do far more to foster their com- 
mercial interests than is done by all their 
scheming and contriving to dishearten 
those who come to them at first as friends 
and often leave them with a very differ- 
ent feeling. 
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Then, again, it must be admitted that, 
on their side, authors are unpractical and 
frequently unreasonable. A _ publisher 
once told me that he never yet had found 
an author who read over carefully the 
contracts that he signed; and while this 
was probably not strictly true, it repre- 
sents quite fairly what is often found to 
be the case. Authors will make agree- 
ments and enter hastily into various en- 
gagements, some of which conflict with 
one another; and, again, having made 
their contracts and finding it desirable 
to disregard them, they expect to be re- 
leased from them for the mere asking; 
and they are at times extremely angry 
when the publishers insist upon the letter 
of the bond. Moreover, authors are ex- 
ceedingly “ pernickety.” They make ab- 
surd and quite unreasonable complaints 
about the binding of their books, about 
the type employed, and even about the 
wording of the advertisements which de- 
scribe them. They delay their“ copy ” 
in the most exasperating fashion; they 
hold their proofs back for indefinite peri- 
ods without regard to the announcements 
which the publishers have made; and 
sometimes, like Balzac and like Tol- 
stoy, they insist on writing a book 
all over again after it has been put in 
type. They neglect to acknowledge pay- 
ments and they forget that they have 
been paid. I knew of one quite well- 
known author who had an ingrained 
prejudice against opening letters. When 
he died his executors found bushels of 
such missives lying about upon his desk 
and in stray corners of his study; and 
many of these were found to contain 
checks from publishers,, some of them 
dating back for a period of several years. 
Not many authors can afford to be quite 
so magnificently careless as was this one; 
but the citation of this instance may serve 
to illustrate the hopeless impracticality of 
many of the guild. It is things like 
these that no publisher can understand. 
To an outside person these eccentricities 
are rather interesting than otherwise ; for 
they show great individuality and they 
prove how true it is that every man must 
have the defects of his qualities. A pub- 
lisher, however, would not find them 
picturesque but simply exasperating and 
vexatious ; and when to traits so utterly 
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unbusinesslike are joined a number of 
the minor unconventionalities it can be 
readily understood how publishers have 
come to look on authors as a strange and 
quite impossible set. Money is to be 
made out of them, and therefore they 
have to be humored and put up with. 
Publishers are sometimes even proud of 
them, and they will speak of some dis- 
tinguished writer as “my author.” In 
fact, they have a sort of feeling of owner- 
ship in all the authors on their list; but 
they think of them, I fancy, after the 
fashion of men who keep a private Zoo. 
I have often watched a publisher in con- 
versation with an author, and not infre- 
quently I have observed a look upon his 
face precisely such as one would find 
there if he had been contemplating with 
interest and half amusement the proceed- 
ings of some curious and unusual bug. 
The publisher, in fact, can never really 
understand the author; and the author, 
being, as I have said, extremely sensitive 
to every possible influence, quickly feels 
the lack of sympathy and has always an 
undefined, intangible, yet indestructible 
impression which makes him impercepti- 
bly feel more or less uncomfortable in all 
his business interviews. It is not, then, 
the fact of any difference of interests 
that separates the author from the pub- 
lisher and creates a certain barrier be- 
tween them; but it is rather an eternal 
difference of temperament which is in- 
evitable and which can seldom be wholly 
overcome. There are, of course, authors 
who with all their little incidental eccen- 
tricities and whims and prejudices are 
men of the world as well as writers, and 
who can therefore meet the publisher on 
a neutral ground; just as there are pub- 
lishers who are large enough and suf- 
ficiently broad minded and generous to 
look at authors as something more than. 
manufacturers of books, and who can 
meet with them as men and, in fact, as 
gentlemen. Such publishers as these are 
rare; but their very rarity makes their 
sympathy and their generous humanity 
the more charming, as it also makes one 
hope that we shall some day reach the 
Golden Age of letters when evéry author 
of distinction will be a Horace and every 
publisher a true Mzcenas. 
Cotumsia University, New York City, 
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UMORS of the splendid results of the 
R experiments in protection against 
malaria are spreading through 

Italy like the news of a battle won, while 
a short time ago the idea of the mosquito 
having anything to do with malaria 
caused an ironical smile. Only last week 
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a peasant presented himself at the hos- 
pital of Santo Spirito here in Rome, say- 
ing merely that he had been bitten by a 
malaric mosquito, thus proving that the 
truth has really penetrated even into the 
minds of the ignorant. Be 

So I think it will be well briefly to tell 
what is known about malaria, adding the 
results of my recent sojourn in malarial 
Tegions. 


It was already known before the re- 


- entists without result. 


cent discoveries that, observing the blood 
of an individual suffering from malaria’ 
under the microscope, characteristic par- 
asites were to be seen. It was known 
also that these parasites, entering the red 
globules of the blood, developed after 
dividing into many little particles, which, 
after having destroyed the red globules 
which gave them hospitality and becom- 
ing free, attacked other globules, and so 
on, spreading and multiplying. Besides 
this, it was known that the periodical na- 
ture of malarial fever was produced by 
the multiplication of the parasites, each 
access of fever corresponding to a new 
multiplication. These discoveries had 
gone so far as to prove that the malaria 
parasites in man are of three separate 
species, quite distinct from each other, 
and. it was established that each took a 
different length of time to accomplish its 
cycle of life in the globules of the blood, 
thus- producing the different types of 


malarial fever. 


But another problem long puzzled sci- 
They wanted to 
know where and under what form the 
parasites live before entering into the 
blood of man; or, in other words, in what 
way ‘and by what means man takes the 
infection. 

The limitation of malaria to certain 
localities—a fact recognized from the 
most ancient times—which one would 
have thought should have facilitated the 
solution of the problem, remained for a 
long time inexplicable. It was easily ob- 
served that the worst districts were, for 
the greater part, marshes; so the germ 
was searched for in the water and in the 
earth, but without, result. The earth 
gathered in malarial places introduced 


into the blood did not produce fever ; the 
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substituting of good water for that con- 
sidered infected had no effect in amelio- 
rating the malaria, and so on. The hy- 
pothesis that this disease comes from the 
mosquito had been put forward for some 
time, but the experiments always gave 
negative results, and tended rather to 
discourage the idea than otherwise. For 
instance, how explain the fact that some 
places notably healthy have a perfect pest 
of mosquitoes? To answer this question, 
I thought that, if the mosquito were 
really the go-between of man and the 
malaria germ, in malarial places there 
might be a special mosquito different 
from those in healthy districts. So, hunt- 
ing for them all over Italy, at last I suc- 
ceeded in proving that there really are 
some species whose geographical distri- 
bution perfectly corresponds with the 
distribution of the malaria. With these 
special mosquitoes—the Anopheles—I re- 
began my experiments, in collaboration 
with two professors, Drs. Bignani and 
Bastianelli. This time the results were 
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highly satisfactory and just what I ex- 
pected. We took a man who had never 
had the fever, living at the Santo Spirito 
Hospital in Rome, a locality exceptional- 
ly healthy, and had him bitten by the 
Raopheles talen from a malarial dis- 
trict—and he was at once laid up with 
malaria. 

Some months previously an English 
physician, Dr. Ross, examining in India 
the mosquitoes which had bitten birds 
suffering from this fever, had found that 
in them the malaria parasites have a cycle 
of development different from that now 
known in the Anopheles, and demon- 
strated that birds take the malaria from 
the bite of a mosquito. Thus from anal- 
ogy, but without clear proof; he believed 
it most probable that the same would be 
true in man. It is necessary to note, how- 
ever, that the malaria of birds, altho sim- 
ilar, is not the same as that of man. The 
parasite which lives in the blood of birds 
dies when introduced into the blood of 
man, and the mosquito in which the ma- 
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laria parasite of birds has its final devel- 
opment is that common in more inhabited 
and more healthy places, and is incapable 
—as has. been demonstrated by. very 
many experiments—of propagating ma- 
laria in man. However, another kind of 
malaria has been found in birds, but its 
mode of propagation has not.so far been 
discovered, thus showing that analogy 
cannot be trusted. 

I found that the theory that the para- 
sites are transmitted by the mosquito ex- 
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in the human blood, do not come in con- 
tact, but when taken into the stomach of 
the Anopheles unite and give birth to a 
tiny new body, which settles itself on the 
lining of the stomach of the mosquito, 
and there develops, while an enormous 
quantity of infinitesimal life grows in 
their bodies, which take the name of spo- 
roids. The parasite grows so greatly 
that it is visible under a simple lens, and 
in the end bursts, and the sporoids set 
free in the body of the mosquito are all 
gathered in the saliva glands. The mos- 
quito, biting, injects a little saliva and 
with it the sporoids, and so man takes 
malaria. 

Thus the malaria parasite is never 
found free in the air, or in water, or in 
the earth, but it exists only in the human 
blood and in the body of the mosquito 


.- when the temperature is sufficiently high. 
<> Below a certain limit the mosquito, 


which, as every one knows, has no heat 


<.0f its own, does not offer an atmosphere 


= asite, which so dies. 
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which_was inexplicable. \-It-is:mow-um- - 
derstood why sunrise and sunset are the 

most dangerous moments, as it” is ob- 

served ‘that the Anopheles bite by prefer- 

ence during the hours between night and 

day, and very seldom during the day, 

especially tinder the direct. rays, of the. 
sun. It is seen that the high floors in a 

house are more healthy than. those below, 

because the mosquito does not fly high, 

and the reason of the deadly effect of 

swamps appeared clear after it was 

proved that the larva of the mosquito 

develops in them. .The whole cycle of 

evolution of the malaria parasite in man 

has been followed and verified by experi- 

ments. 

As I said before, it had been seen that 
the parasites in the blood of man devel- 
op and reproduce, but there was also no- 
ticed the formation of special bodies 
which seemed sterile and the significance 
of which was unknown. ‘These bodies 
are now seen to be the male and female 
of the parasites, which, while they rest 


‘which it is generally said there is no ma- 
- laria, there are no infected mosquitoes, but 
“a maminsufficiently cured or not perfectly 


recovered: preserves in his blood the seeds 


Of malaria, which, when the hot and 
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House Protected from Mosquitoes. Prof Grassi 
Capturing a Truant Child. 


malaria season comes, can give the infec- 
tion to the mosquito. 

. The conclusions to which science had 
come up to last year showed the methods 
by which the malaria scourge can be 
fought. 
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After having discovered the second 
seat of the parasite—i. ¢., that of the 
Anopheles mosquito, the idea came spon- 
taneously: “ It is necessary to stamp out 
the mosquito.” However, the war 
against the dreadful insects was not as 
successful as was hoped, as the enemy 
proved himself stronger than was antici- 
pated. The exhaustive studies made, 
especially those of Professor Celli, to 
find a substance to exterminate the mos- 
quito, have served chiefly to demonstrate 
that there are no practical remedies, and 
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small stations—San Nicola Varco and 
Albanella—and in flag stations, confined 
to a zone of about seven and a half miles 
on the railway line Battipaglia-Reggio, 
comprising in all 104 persons, of whom 
33 were children. The ctire, intended 
to prevent relapses, was only begun on 
March 25th. All those who had already 
had the malaria, which constituted the 
great majority, were given a decoction 
and powders of quinine, iron and ar- 
senic; but before the malaria season be- 
gan—that is, before even one case devel- 





Showing Nearness of Protected and Unprotected Buildings. 


that man must be defended in some other 
way. Keeping always in mind the fact 
that man is the depository of the para- 
sites, the conclusion is that there are only 
two ways to follow: (1) Cure in the 
non-malaria season those persons still in- 
fected with malaria, destroying the par- 
asites still remaining in the blood, which 
are capable of spreading the infection. 
(2) Defend man by every means from the 
Anopheles bite. 

Following these principles, I attempted 
the protection of a certain number of in- 
dividuals, and chose, as the field of oper- 
ation, the plains of Capaccio (province 
of Salerno). The persons protected 
were the railway employees living at two 


oped in the inhabitants unprotected out- 
side my zone—all the medicines were re- 
moved and strict measures taken to pre- 
vent any one undergoing my experiment 
in any way procuring quinine. Protec- 
tion against the Anopheles was secured 
by applying—as I was the first to suggest 
—wire netting to the doors and windows 
and even the chimneys. To every house 
was annexed a frame of wood covered 
with wire netting where the people could 
breathe and sleep in the open air. All 
those who were obliged to go out near 
sundown, the hour in which the Anopheles 
bites by preference, had the face covered 
with a veil attached to the hat with elas- 
tic ‘and were obliged to wear heavy cot- 
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ton gloves. All these precautions did 
not prevent, however, some Anopheles 
from entering the houses and biting a 
few individuals, but even with this, bet- 
ter results could not have been hoped for 
than were obtained. Of the 104 protect- 
ed persons five only, and they had not 
been subject to the preventive cure, had 
fever, and from the course it took it was 
indisputably cases of relapse which were 
stopped by quinine, but no one had an 
attack of new infection. Even the other 
doctors, who, to watch the experiment, 
slept at Albanella, and myself were un- 
touched. All about us in the flag sta- 
tions unprotected by me and in the peas- 
ants’ houses, some only a few yards dis- 
tant, not one person escaped the fever, 
which proves that this season has been 
one of the most terrible ever experienced. 

I will now permit myself some consid- 
erations on the consequences of the re- 
sults gained. It has been proved that us- 
ing certain precautions one can be per- 
fectly healthy in places before abandoned 
as deadly. This’ is apparent to every one, 
but important as it is, it is not the great- 
est benefit coming from the new discov- 
eries. If it had been demonstrated, for 
example, as was before believed, that to 
break up the malaria it is necessary to 
get rid of swamps and marshes, the prob- 
lem would have been so complicated and 
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would have required such sacrifices to 
solve as to make us demand if it would 
not be better to abandon the soil as 
cursed. Instead it is now seen that vast 
regions by nature most fertile can be cul- 
tivated without their drainage claiming 
human victims. * Colonization within 
these districts is no more a dream, but is 
about to become reality. These ideas, 
which I explained in a public lecture at 
the beginning of this year, seemed to the 
majority of my hearers, I doubt not, the 
illusions of a scientist, impossible to turn 
to practical account. After the happy re- 
sults of the experiments, altho within 
small limits, none doubt any more that 
the work of regeneration can be extend- 
ed on a vaster scale. I donot conceal 
that the enterprise will be difficult and 
the results will not be immediately visi- 
ble. I know by experience what contin- 
ual vigilance is needed to fight the Ano- 
pheles and protect man from its bite; but 
the great obstacle—distrust—is now 
overcome. No one can dispute that this 
is an undertaking with every guarantee 
of success. What matter if the road be 
long and difficult? To me it seems glori- 
ous that, in this end of the century, one 
can point out to disillusioned and ex- 
hausted spirits a new duty which has the 
advantage of not being Utopian. 
Rome, Itaty. 


[The accompanying article is based upon a map made by the author, during the last three weeks of the siege, by 
direction of Sir Claude Macdonald, the Commander-in-Chief. The map shows our lines, fortifications, locations of the 
buildings, etc. After the siege was raised measurements were also taken of the fortifications of the enemy, and these 


are indicated. It should be borne in mind that there are no reliable maps of the capital of China. 
article passes over the provision of the food supply.—Tur AvuTHor,] 


OR fifty-five days, last summer, the 
Empress Dowager and _ Prince 
Tuan, with fifty thousand Imperial 

troops, did their utmost to exterminate, 
by starvation, fire and sword, the hand- 
ful of foreigners shut up within Peking. 
It is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe something of the methods used 
by the enemy to accomplish their end, 
and on the other hand to tell of the de- 
fense set up by the foreigners. 
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Intentionally, the 


First, let us take a hasty glance at the 
foe. Against us was the Chinese army, of- 
ficered by experienced generals and fully 
equipped with arms of the most approved 
pattern, from the Mauser and Mann- 
licher rifles up to Krupp six-pounders, 
the largest piece used during the siege. 
We were attacked on every side save one. 
On the east, west and north the enemy 
loopholed thousands of buildings for 
rifle fire, Sharpshooters were stationed 
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in trees and on vantage points, and, inas- 
much as smokeless powder was used, we 
were unable to locate the foe. 

The general attack upon us began 
June 20th and was kept up furiously un- 
til June 25th, night and day. During this 
time there was:never a moment when we 
were free from fire. It was estimated 
that on a single night two hundred thou- 
sand rifle shots were fired at us. There 
was a running fire through the entire 
siege, except on two occasions. On June 
25th we were given a truce, from the 
middle of the forenoon until after mid- 
night, when as by signal the entire Chi- 
nese army blazed forth again. The 
guards on duty that night reported that 
our lines were surrounded by one solid 
sheet of flame. The other truce lasted 
for twelve days, beginning July 17th, 
when the enemy heard of their disaster 
at Tientsin. During the siege over three 
thousand shells were thrown at us. 
Morning by morning the grotnds of the 
Legation were strewn with spent rifle 
balls and shrapnel. The Chinese aimed 
high. The majority of them seemingly 
did not appreciate the need of firing di- 
rectly at their enemies. With their rifle 
fire great quantities of firecrackers were 
set off, giving us the impression that after 
all they put as much dependence upon 
working our destruction by the quantity 
of noise as by bullets. One day a de- 
mented Norwegian escaped from us into 
the enemy’s lines and told them of the 
mistake they were making of firing over 
our heads. Upon learning that he had 
so informed them, for a time we feared 
the consequences, but to our joy there 
was little improvement in their range. 

The scene of the struggle, including 
the territory occupied by both sides, may 
be roughly described as follows: It in- 
cluded that portion of the Tartar city 
bounded on the south by the section of 
the city wall: between the Front and Ha 
Ta Gates, a distance of one mile. The 
streets running north from these gates 
marked the boundary on the west and 
the east, and the northern limit was in a 
line with the south wall of the Imperial 
City. But most of the fighting was done 
in a narrower limit: on the one side with- 
in a line running north from the Dutch 
Legation, and on the other west of the 
street east of the Imperial Customs. This 
district does not include the North Cath- 
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olic Cathedral, where two thousand Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries and converts 
made their stand. This Cathedral is 
three miles north of the British Legation. 
We often heard heavy cannonading in 
that direction. 

On the south the enemy held both ends 
of the wall, and made repeated efforts to 
capture the center. They were success- 
ful in taking the part opposite the Ger- 
man Legation, but more than this they 
could not get. On the west end they 
erected a dozen or more barricades and 
forts, manning them with modern guns. 
The Front Gate tower was the stronghold 
furthest to the west and it was manned 
by six Krupp guns. This fort command- 
ed the wall held by the American ma- 
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rines, the American Legation, distant 
six hundred yards; the Russian and the 
German Legations. They were prevented 
from firing at the British Legation for 
fear that some of their shots might cause 
havoc with the shrine of their dead em- 
perors. The center of the British Lega- 
tion was about 950 yards from this fort, 
while the shrine was in a direct line four 
hundred and fifty yards further to the 
northeast. There was a gun tower some 
twenty feet in hight, from which their 


-object was to fire down upon our guards 


upon the wall. While on the east end of 
the wall there were not as many barrfi- 
cades and forts, yet here the enemy was 
by no means inactive. The German and 
French Legations suffered from the fire 
at the Ha Ta Gate tower. After the siege 
I saw more than a score of cannon in this 
tower that had been used against us, 
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The German and French Legations were 
distant only nine hundred yards. Here, 
too, the Chinese found that they were 
hindered from firing upon the British Le- 
gation at will because the Imperial City 
was in a direct line, less than 700 yards 
beyond. And while the Empress Dow- 
ager was perfectly willing for her gun- 
ners to destroy the hated foreigners, she 
was not so willing to be treated herself 
to a baptism of fire from her own troops. 
At times the-enemy brought their artil- 
lery from the Ha Ta tower in force west- 
ward to a point on the wall opposite the 
German and French Legations and fired 
upon them with terrible effect. 

The attack of the enemy on the west 
side of us was from a number of points. 
There was a barricade 100 yards long, 
reaching from the City Wall to Lega- 
tion street, less than 100 yards-from our 
lines. West of this the enemy also made 
a fortification out of the east wall of the 
Dutch Legation. Legation street had 
three barricades built across it, the fur- 
thest of which was less than 400 yards 
from the American Legation. The ene- 
my had no barricades to the west of the 
Russian Legation. The center of attack on 
this side was about the Mongol Market, 
an open square containing two acres, 
where in the fall the Mongols pitched 
their tents for the exchange of the prod- 
ucts of their flocks. On the west side of 
this market there was a fort 100 yards 
long, less than 200 yards west of the 
British Legation. A gun in this barri- 
cade destroyed a building in the British 
Legation occupied by some English mis- 
sionaries. 

The enemy had two forts north of us, 
on the south wall of the Imperial City, 
450 yards from the central gate of the 
British Legation, which did great dam- 
age. One of these forts commanded the 
open area east of the British Legation, 
the Moat and its two streets, one on either 
side, making it dangerous to cross by day 
unprotected. The average width of this 
area was eighty yards, and it extended 
south to the City Wall, a distance of 
1,000 yards. The Moat is a drain which 
carries water from the Imperial City. 

The fortifications on the east side ran 
the entire length of their lines. The 
Chinese took all the streets running 
toward the British Legation and planted 
their pieces upon them. The walls of the 
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Su Wang Fu were loopholed. Possession 
was also taken of vantage points in the 
grounds of the Imperial Customs. The 
Italian Legation was also occupied by 
the enemy, as also the eastern half of the 
French Legation. On the east of the 
German Legation there were several for- 
eign residences that were of advantage to 
the enemy on account of their elevation. 
On the east side of the Moat there were 
also two gun platforms on the north 
that were used constantly in cannonading 
the native Christian quarter, in the Flow- 
er Garden and Su Wang Fu. After 
the siege I visited these fortifications 
of the enemy and found the barricades, 
the gun platforms and rifle pits well con- 
structed. They also used sandbags, brick 
and earth. The platforms were very in- 
genious. Some of the finest of these in 
the Imperial City were made of cedar 
poles lashed together, in order to stand 
the recoil of the guns. Approaches were 
constructed so that the guns could be 
transferred with facility. Many of their 
gun platforms had iron shutters to close 
their loopholes when loading. 

Fire was also called into service to the 
working out of our destruction. Thou- 
sands of buildings were sacrificed in their 
mad endeavor to kindle a conflagration 
big enough to sweep down upon us with 
irresistible fury. In these attempts ad- 
vantage was always taken of the wind, 
and kerosene was poured out like water. 
Twice it seemed, as«the angry billows 
rolled up against us, that they would be 
successful. The enemy did not stop fir- 
ing buildings as long as there were any 
to burn. Then they resorted to the use of 
fire darts. These were iron spears whose 
butts were wrapped with cloth, saturated 
in oil and were fired from mortars against 
the buildings. The native Christian 
quarter was destroyed largely in this 
way, an area of nearly five acres being 
burned over. 

The enemy also endeavored to destroy 
us by the use of mines. A number of 
miners were brought from the western 
hills for this purpose. After we were re- 
lieved we found a mine extending from 
the Imperial Carriage Park 192 feet. 
The magazine was charged with fourteen 
cases of powder; 100 feet of fuse was 
found in position. Two hours more of 
work would have completed it. Upon ex- 
ploring it, it was found that gas had come 
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into the workings, and the Chinese not 
having pumps were forced to abandon 
the project on the verge of completion. 
A building was also blown up in the 
French Legation, with serious results. 
Of course the effort of the enemy was 
to cut off our provision supply. Through- 
out the siege they allowed nothing to be 
sent in to us, with the exception of a few 
days. 

The Chinese endeavored to get the best 
of us by intrigue. A flag of truce was 
used on two occasions. Promises were 
made of a safe convoy to Tientsin, for the 
purpose of getting us out of the city in 
order to surround us with troops and cut 
us down. Later they used every artifice 
to induce us to leave the Legation, say- 
ing that our lines were so extensive that 
they were not able to defend us within 
them, but if we would only come to the 
Tsung Li Yamen we would be delicately 
cared for, both as to food and guards. 
When these offers were refused they 
thereupon with much solicitation for our 
comfort made the following proposition : 
“ Seeing that the weather is hot and your 
quarters cramped, it must be very un- 
comfortable for you to have your native 
converts shut within your lines. We will 
be willing to relieve you of this over- 
crowding if you will only set a day when 
you will turn them over to us for protec- 
tion.” But we appreciated too highly 
the value of the service of the native 
Christians in working our defense, not to 
say anything of our responsibility for 
their welfare, to allow the enemy to lay 
their hands upon them. On the barri- 
cades on guard duty it was their custom 
to tempt our men by conspicuously ex- 
posing fruit, knowing that we were hun- 
gry for everything of this sort, hoping 
that we would thus expose ourselves to 
their fire. Yes, we had not only a nu- 
merous and well armed foe, but a treach- 
erous one. 

Now, what of the handful of foreign- 
ers thus besieged, and the defense that 
they set up against such odds? On June 
20th, when the siege commenced, in the 
British Legation there were all told 3,000 
souls of us: 414 marines, 100 volunteers, 
300 foreigners, including women and 
children; 2,200 native Christians, Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic. Thus we 
had half a regiment with which to meet 
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at least 50 regiments of the foe. Our 
forces were as one to one hundred. 

' The British Legation is situated south 
of the Imperial City, 350 yards north of 
the wall that separates the Tartar City 
from the Chinese City. The Legation is 
650 yards east of the entrance to the Im- 
perial City. This Legation was made the ~ 
headquarters, because it was the largest, 
containing seven acres. It is surrounded 
by a wall 12 feet high. On the northern 
boundary is the Han Lin Academy; on 
the east for 300 yards it faces the Moat; 
the southern boundary is irregular, run- 
ning from the Moat in a northwesterly 
direction ; and on the west is the Imperial 
Carriage Park, with its strong wall. 
Many trees were scattered through the 
grounds, sheltering from the foe the po- 
sition of the buildings, of which there 
were some twenty in number. 

Sir Claude Macdonald was command- 
er-in-chief. His staff consisted of the 
military officers of the different legations. 
The organization effected by the mis- 
sionaries in the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission was continued and enlarged. 
The chairmen of the more important 
committées were as follows: General 
Committee, Rev. E. G. Tewksbury ; For- 
tification, Prof. F. D. Gamewell ; Chinese 
Labor, Rev. W. T. Hobart; Food Sup- 
ply, Rev. H. E. King; Fuel, Rev. John 
Wherry; Sanitation, Dr. J. Dudgeon; 
Fires, Mr. Tweed, of the Hong-Kong 
Bank; Milling, Rev. H. C. Fenn.’ Pro- 
fessor Gamewell proved himself a mod- 
ern Nehemiah in planning and carrying 
out the erection of fortifications. He 
often worked twenty hours a day. There 
was not another man in the besieged com- 
pany who could have duplicated his sys- 
tem of defenses. The Committee upon 
Chinese Labor was also a responsible one, 
for upon them devolved the systematiza- 
tion of the work of the native Christians, 
who were of necessity ‘our hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Missiona- 
ries, as foremen, were assigned ‘sections 
of the lines for building and repairing 
defenses; and they were furnished la- 
borers from the native Christians. In 
many places the work of fortifying could 
only be prosecuted at night; to have ap- 
peared by day would have been to set up 
targets for hundreds of Chinese rifles. 
The servants connected with the various 
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legations were required to work a num- 
ber of hours each day in the trenches or 
on the barricades.. Many of them had 
never before done any manual labor. At 
first it was hard for some of the ae 
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people to give up their attendants for this 
kind of work, but as soon as they saw 
the necessity of it all gladly ated 
to the rules. 
(Concluded newt week) 
oViwevann, Wo. a: 


A Score of Art Books and Artists’ Books. 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


HE holidays have never seen so 
many beautiful books. Every 
branch of literature ‘is illustrated, 

and any book may be an artistic book. 
The genius of the trained artist turned 
illustrator, the charcoal of the witty sat- 
irist, all the resources of reproductive 
art in which color begins to play a con- 
spicuous réle, are at the command o 
the publisher. Last year one of the 
books best illustrated was on.farming 
(the one by Rider Haggard), and this 
year an equally unpromising theme, 
“The History of the Slave Trade,” is 
beautifully illustrated by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark. Many a novel, having won 
its spurs, goes into a later edition with 
the accolade of illustration; “ Ramona,” 
“Romola,” “The Old Gentleman with 
the Black Stock ” (in colors), the “ Pen- 
elope ” books, “ David Harum,” “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” “A Christmas 
Carol,” “Hans Andersen” (memorial 
volume), “ The Knickerbocker History,” 
“ Shakespeare’s Songs,” “As You Like 
it,” “A Kentucky Cardinal,” and “After- 
math,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
“The Man with the Hoe” are among 
these. 

And some new books begin life with, 
so to speak, a golden spoon in their 
mouths, as “ Eleanor,” “ Paris of To- 
day,” “A Match-Maker,” “A Little Tour 
in France,” and “The Rulers of the 
South,” the last fairly palpitating with 
the artist-touch. 

It will be understood that here we do 
not speak of illustrated books unless they 
have a decided art quality; those that 
have insets from the camera, that undis- 
criminating eye. which never knows 
what to leave out, are not included. 
There are many artistic books without 
one illustration, made so by page, form, 


maker; like many of those from the 
Vail Press, imported by John Lane, or 
some of the Roycroft books, or the Mosh- 
er books, or individual books like that 
Rubaiyat designed so carefully in page, 
form, etc., by Bruce Rogers and printed 
last summer by the Riverside press from 
a font of beautiful English type cut 


f about 1760. These books, issued in 


small editions, are apt to be soon out of 
print, like the one last mentioned; but 
the charming (*) “ Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts ” is by the same design- 
er and printed from the same type, and 
that is still with us. 

First, however, come the glorious com- 
pany of art books, or books on art and 
by artists; they claim precédence here. 
Solid, we are tempted to say heavy, 
enough to be taken as a base for the pyra- 
mid of art books is a fine volume with 
scores of excellent plates and illustra- 
tions, treating of (?) “Roman Art.” 
The author uses his great learning in 
support of his point that Roman Art is 
not decadent Greek Art, but a long step 
toward modern art, and, from his start- 
ing point, or text, the Purple Codex of 
the Vth century, he goes far afield. In 
support of their new character as inno- 
vators, he claims for the Romans the in- 
vention of the “continuous meth 
(Adam and Eve (1) eating the apple, 
(2) ashamed, (3) hiding, all in the same 
picture), used down to the time of Ra- 
phael. But the famous Palestrina bowl, 
the gates of Balawat, the Iliad story of the 
shield of Achilles, showed such continu- 
ous action long before Roman Art began. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. 
By love Farwell Brown. Ii. Fanny Y. Cory. 
oughton, Miffin & Co. $1.25. 
(?) een ART. 
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From “ Eleanor.” 


LUCY FOSTER 


However, the author has done much to 
illuminate a dark corner of art history, 
even if too enthusiastic over the attain- 
ments of Roman painters and sculptors. 
The fine color reproductions of wall 
paintings in the work on (*) Pompei by 
Pierre Gusman sufficiently support the 
contention for the modern character of 
Roman mural art. The artist-author is 
a clever writer and thorough student ; his 
color sketches give a vivid impression of 
the city as it is, the pen sketches are ex- 
cellent and numerous, and the hundred 
pages devoted to the arts satisfy an art- 
ist’s curiosity about methods and quality 
of technical processes. Altho certain 
ne Foumms the City, be Life and is. By 
ween 500 text dlustrations 


lates dravwing t 
bad & Co. $120 Ye 





Copyright, 1900, by Hurper & Brothers. 
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chapters, owing to the character 
of the city, are mephitic, the book 
is not only handsome and artis- 
tic, but readable, patient and 
thorough. 

To those who thought of (*) 
Fra Angelico as less of a man 
and of an artist because he was 
a saint, this new study of his per- 
sonality and works by Langton 
Douglas will give a healthful 
shock. On the contrary, he 
proves to have been a leader and 
an innovator in art, a pioneer in 
quitting the Giottesque for Ren- 
aissance forms in the study of 
the nude, in landscape painting, 
in aerial perspective, and in the 
study of the antique which he in- 
troduces into his pictures. A 
continuous growth may be traced 
to his last work, so little known, 
in the,chapel of Nicholas V in 
the Vatican—a development from 
a miniature painter to the mas- 
ter of all the art knowledge of 
his time. This Mr. Douglas 
makes apparent, fixing the dates 
of his works by ingenious com- 
parisons, as “out of his sweet- 
ness came forth strength.” The 
scholarly interest of the book is 
hightened by literary and poetic 
insight, and there are appen- 
dices, a list of documents and an 
mdex. 

(*°) Botticelli, akin to the 
painter-monk in desire to paint 
the invisible, is analyzed scien- 
tifically by Count Plunkett, of Dub- 
lin, in a tall folio work with broad mar- 
gins and exquisite reproductions. It 
is a credit to our age to have been so in- 
terested in Botticelli, who is never delib- 
erately “pretty.” As Count Plunkett 
says, he touches the heart by his lovely 
color, his intimate knowledge of physical 
truths, by the complexity. of human 
movement, and his sense of the great 
mystery that broods over all visible 
things. The frontispiece is the lovely 
“ Madonna and St. John ” of the Louvre, 
of disputed authenticity. Count Plunkett 








(‘a) Fra ANGELICO. By Langton Douglas. With 
60 illustrations. (The Macmilian Co. $5.00.) 


(“b) SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Oount Plunkett. 
With 20 pie rhe Me many illustra- 
at in f-tone. (The Macmillan Co, $12.50. 
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says it was a standing model for his pu- 
pils to work from for many a year. 

“ Modern Italian Art” (°) is brought 
to date in a second edition of the exhaust- 
ive history by Mr. Ashton Rollins Wil- 
lard by the addition of a biographical 
supplement of 123 pages. It claims for 
Italy Count Troubetskoy, the sculptor, 
now professor of the University of Mos- 
cow, by virtue of birth and early resi- 
dence. The sketches are spirited and in- 
teresting. Tho we cannot feel that mod- 





Copyright, 1900, by R. H. Russell. 
From the * Knickerbocker History of New York” 


ern Italian art is of extreme value, this 
portly octavo is an able contribution to 
art knowledge. 

. French Architects and Sculptors (*) 
of the XVIII Century are treated by 
Lady Dilke: from the standpoint of the 
individualist tendency corresponding to 
the social movement which culminated 
in the: Proclamation of the Rights of 
Man. The story of the -age flows in 
swift movement from her graceful pen: 
Gallic lightness is hers, yet abundant 
references to authorities show the thor- 
oughness of her study. About one-fourth 
of the space is devoted to the architects 
who elaborated every contrivance for 
convenience in the houses of the great, 
planned those magnificent squares of the 
cities of France, as the Place de la Con- 
corde, and were quite as destructive as 
Protestantism to the “ barbarous Gothic.” 
“Between 1699 and 1753 Notre Dame 





(5) HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. By Ash- 
iene Willard. .(Longmans, Green & Co. 
5.00. 


(*a) FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS OF THB 
XVIII Century. By Lady Dilke. With 20 photo- 


gravures and 29 half-tone reproductions, (The 
Macmillan Co. $11.60.) Bs 
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‘lost its ancient stalls of the fifteenth 
century, its: rood screen and pierced ir- 
closure of the rond-point, the entique 
high altar with its copper columns and 
its reliquaries, all the tombs of the choir, 
the stained glass of the nave and of the 
chapels,’ the main entrance was spoiled 
by suppressing the central pillar and the 
tombstones replaced by checquered pav- 
ing!” Pigalle, Houdon and other sculp- 
tors, the gem cutters and die-sinkers, are 
treated with sympathetic appreciation, 
and among them walks that strange fig- 
ure, the Count de Caylus, “ Protector of 
the arts and scourge of the artists.” 
Lady Dilke speaks of the expenses of 
Houdon’s trip to Mount Vernon as de- 
frayed by “ Parliament!” 

The arts of the XVIIIth Century can 
hardly have a more capable expositor 
than Lady Dilke, who appreciates both 
the grand line and the minute finish of 
those who made clocks and salt cellars 
“ great by virtue of their style.” 

The eleventh century is an interesting 
period of church architecture. The rather 
singular title, “The White Robe of 
Churches,” (°°) is taken for a manuscript 
of the period. Starting from Gloucester 
Cathedral,the author shows its relationto 
the architecture of England and the Con- 


tinent, both by picturesque and learned 


text and by many excellent illustrations. 
(7) Van Dyck the elegant seems more 


~at home in the court of Charles the First 


than at Antwerp, where the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth was cele- 
brated in 1899 by the collection of one 
hundred masterpieces from his brush. 
Fifty of these, selected, described and 
historically explained by Max Rooses, the 
learned curator of the Plantin Museum, 
Antwerp, are published under the protec- 
tion of the committee of the exhibition, 
and appear in a kind of glorified catalog 
preceded by a biographical sketch. It is 
full of the elegance and charm of the 
courtier and painter of refinement and 
beauty, but it must not be taken as a 
complete presentation of his life and 
works. (A complete History of Van 
Dyck is promised by the Macmillan Co.) 








(*>) THE WHITE ROBE OF THE CHURCHES. By the 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence. D.D., Dean of Glouces- 
ter. (8vo, linen, uncut edges, pp. 345: appendix, 
index. $3.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ imp.) 

(*) Firty MASTERPIECES by Anthony Van 
Dyck, in photogravure; described and historically 
explained Maa Rooses, and translated. by Fanny 
a arge 4to. (J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $25.00.) 
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Neither must the DutcH PAINTERS 
oF THE XIX Century (*) be taken 
as a complete study; it is the third of a 
series, also edited by the curator of the 
Plantin. Mrs. Bilders-Van Boose,, and 
Messrs. Valkenberg, Ter Meulen, Tho- 
len, Artz, Du Chattel, Vrolijk, Henkes, 
Nanken, and De Jong, all have their ad- 
mirers in this country, but Mauve most 
of all, whose sympathetic biographer, 
A. C. Loefelt, himself a painter, gives a 
glimpse of Mauve the irritable, subject 
to nervous collapse, as well as an insight 
into his choice of subjects and handling. 
The whole aspect of the book is agreea- 
ble. It will be especially valuable to 
those having the preceding volumes. 

Whatever may be the position of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in international art, he 
holds the first place in English art, per- 
haps as much by virtue of good manners 
‘as of sound painting. This most beautiful 
volume of the year, (8) “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” by Sir Walter Armstrong, di- 
rector of the National Gallery, Ireland, 
is a noble monument. It is not erected 
by a blind devotee ; that the biographer of 
Gainsborough could hardly be! Tho 
giving Reynolds high praise as a colorist, 
and for his unrivaled invention, and for 
depicting the character of the sitter, he 
finds that as a designer he is seldom 
either correct or coherent. What the au- 
thor leaves unsaid of tradition or detail 
would fill another volume; this one is 
concerned mainly with the character of 
the man and the estimate of his art, and 
its influence at home and abroad. 

“ Reynolds was the first Englishman 
to keep his fancy alert and to provide 
every picture with a soul.” That impres- 
sion of life is the one received from the 
pictures reproduced; and more perfect, 
more charming photogravures set in 
more capable text and sent out in more 
attractive form it would be difficult to 
find! Printing the titles on the fly leaf 
to face the :photogravure is an appreci- 
ated convenience. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Lon- 





(4a) DuTcH PAINTERS OF THE XIX CENTURY, 


WIrH BIOGRAPHICAL Notices. Edited by Mae 
Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Morteus Museum, 
Antwerp; with siw etchings by Ph. Lilcken; sia 
large photogravures and over 200 other illustra- 
tions. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $15.00.) 


(*b) Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. B 
ona ae Director of the Nationa 
land. With 
in color. 
perial 4to. 


Sir Walter 
Gallery, Ire- 
70 poatesracurse and sia lithographs 
1 vol., scarlet cloth, deckle edge, im- 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $25.00 net.) 
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don may be considered rather a mine of 
pictorial information than as an art gal- 
lery, and to sit down to turn the pages of 
(*) “ National Worthies” is not a bad 
substitute for seeing it. The portraits, 
beginning with “Queen Victoria,” and 
ending with “The Black Prince,” with 
“Charles Lamb,” “ William Blake,” 
“ Goldsmith,” “ Warren Hastings,” and 
those famous rebels “ Washington ” and 
“ Franklin ” sandwiched between, are a 
notable collection, worth a place in any li- 
brary. Their value would have been en- 


From “ The Reign of Law,’’ By James Lane Allen. 


hanced by letterpress, indices and the 
painter’s name as well as the “ worthy’s ” 
on the plate. The leather binding is gilt- 
tooled back and front. in fac-simile of a 
binding by Roger Payne in the British 
Museum. 

There is no more picturesque figure 
among Englishmen than “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” and it is not altogether a pleas- 
ant task to throw a historical searchlight 
upon him as he sinks into besotted old 





(®) NATIONAL WORTHIES, being a Selection from 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. (Full gilt 
4to. Edition limited to 250 copies for America. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $15.00.) 
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age. Given the State Papets, and the 
Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, hith- 
erto largely unused, and there is ma- 
terial for the final word upon “ Prince 
Charles Edward” (2°). And it is well 
that it is said by so gentle a pen 
as that of Mr. Lang. The text is the best 
part of the sumptuous book, tho repro- 
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Picturesque “Old London” is fol- 
lowed by the kindred (74) “Architectural 
Remains of Old Richmond, Petersham, 
Twickenham, Mortlake and Kew,” drawn 
by Mr.:T..R, Way.fromiscenes and places 
that have: already disappeared or that 
will shortly disappear. ‘The antiquarian 
this time is Frederic Chapman. The 


Copyright, 1900, by THE Century Co. 


“"’ GRAND ATTACK CF TOOTHACHE WAS COMING ON.” 


ductive illustrations by Goupil & Co. 
leave little to be desired. It is uniform 
with their series of historical works of 
which the last was “ Oliver Cromwell.” 





(*%) PRINCE CHARLES EpwarD. By Andrew 
Lany. With bee -simile frontispiece in colors, 30 
full page and 14 teat illustrations, 18 o plates 
and three fac-simile pp. 300, 
royal 4to, paper. Edition de luze, 350 copies, 
30 for America, on Japanese paper, with dupli- 
cate portraits. $50 net. ste i el edition, 1, — 
numbered copies, 250 for $20.00 net. 
No reprint. (Charles siripner's Sons.)* 


letters. One a 


lithographic pencil seems to be particu- 
larly well adapted to these subjects, time 
touched and veiled in soft atmosphere, as 
those know who have seen the three pre- 
ceding volumes. 

Lovers of poetry and art have equal 





(4) ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICH- 
MOND, PETERSHAM, ete ge MORTLAKE AND 
KEw. ee py T. Way. Notes by Frederic 
Chapman h 24 iat ones lithographs. aes 
limited to 400. 100 in America. $6.00 net.) 












rights in “The Rossettis”(**). Two 
years ago, when Browning was presented 
in the same attractive dress, beautiful in 
typography and in. cover design, the au- 
thor was almost unknown; but now we 
expect from Miss Cary thorough work- 
manship in substance and style, and the 
presentation of a personal and quite un- 
biased view. To weigh and co-ordinate 
the various estimates and aspects of the 
puzzling poet-artist has been her task 
and achievement ; in addition she shows 
the influence of the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment in New York, where the Academy 
of Design is its monument, and of the 
six Rossetti pictures owned by Mr. Sam- 
uel Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., she 
reproduces two never before published. 
Two of the twelve chapters are devoted 
to Christina Rossetti. The photogravures 
are more numerous than in the compan- 
ion volumes, “ Browning ” and “ Tenny- 
son.” . 

Walter Crane is a connecting link be- 
tween art and the arts and crafts. His 
new work, (7*)“ Line and Form,” like his 
previous one, is prepared from addresses 
to students of the Manchester School of 
Art. For sound, skillful presentation of 
the basal principles of decoration this 
last and more elementary work is un- 
rivaled. It might be made a text-book 
for self-teaching ; it will be of great use 
to teachers of design. The English is 
terse and often poetical Such phrases 
occur as (The consecrated units of or- 
nament), “ give the designer fine sweep- 
ing curves, radiating lines, and bold 
masses, without which a designer can- 
not live any more than a poet without 
words.” The best of it is the hundreds 
of illustrations accompanying the text, 
simple projections of the author’s 
thought. 

An exhaustive and comprehensive 
(1*)“ History of Hand Made Lace” will 
be welcomed by the wearers of the dainty 
films, by collectors, and by those who 





TINA. With 27 photogravures and other illustra- 
tions. By Elizabet ary. 
box, linen cover, $3.75; % morocco, $7.50; 4 le- 
vant, $10.00; full morocco, $12.00 and $15.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

(3) Linz AND Form. By Walter Orane. (8vo, 
coy extra, gilt top, $4.00 net. The Macmillan 


A Score of Art Ssoks kal Artists Books 
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study the stitches for their own indus- 
try. This one seems to be all-compre- 
hensive and, thorough, dealing with the 
origin of lace, the growth of the great 
lace centers, the mode of manufacture, 
the methods of distribution, and the care 
of various kinds of lace. And this sub- 
stantial beginning is supplemented by the 
literature and even the music of lace, a 
dictionary and a glossary relating to lace; 
and the fashions of wearing it are shown 
by contemporary portraits. The leather 
back and linen sides are appropriate in 
design to this well made book. 

Since much of what we think we know 
about (75*) “Oriental Rugs” is manufac- 





Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Title Page Vignette of *‘ Oriental Rugs.” 


tured by astute dealers in the East, a 
handsome new book, based upon years of 
study, comes to an appreciative public. 
Not only the classifications and _locali- 
ties of manufacture are determined with 
comparative exactitude, but illustrations 
supplement descriptions and textile tables 
show the knot, materials, etc., while the 
color reproductions are as perfect as 
those of the celebrated and very expen- 
sive Vienna work. It seems to cover 
everything, from dyes to cabalistic sig- 
nificance of design, and as a volume it is 
as beautiful as it promises to be useful. 

Besides these more expensive books 
upon art and art industries there are 





(5a) Or1mNTAL Rues. By John Kimberly Mum- 
ford. With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in col- 
ors) reproduced from selected rugs, and 8. 
(Large 8vo, $7.50 net, pp. 279. Charles Scrip. 
ner’s Sons.) 
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many which are valuably suggestive, at a 
very moderate price. A good sense of 
proportion rules in the (**”), “ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” primarily a supplementary 
school book to forward the present 
strong art movement in public schools. 
In the series of “ Great Masters,” edited 
by Dr. Williamson, there are three new 
issues, all of them well made and help- 
ful, on (**) Donatello, (*") Perugino 
and (7*) Sodoma. 

Lewis F. Day, one of the sound art- 
craftsmen, has out a new hand-book on 
(7%) Art in Needlework. 

“The Great Painters’ Gospel ” (1%) is 
an excellent arrangement of the Wilde 
Bible penny pictures, one hundred and 
thirty-seven in number, with text from 
the Biblical standpoint. It is compiled 
by one famed for teaching skill, with a 
preface “On the Use of Pictures in 
Teaching,” with Scriptural quotations, 
references and suggestions for compara- 
tive study. 

(7°) Mr. Nicholson has been a favorite 
for years in his pictures without words. 
Whether he will carry his public with 
himinto his new realm of extreme impres- 
sionism of line with decorative sugges- 
tions of harmonious color, neither line 
nor color localized, so to speak, but used 
as “a word to the wise,” we cannot say; 
but any one who secures one of these 
prints, as “ Chicot,” will find it good to 
live with and just as full of character and 
truth as the products of his old, tighter 
style. Don Quixote, Capt. Costigan and 
the Fotheringay, Salt Trunnion, Madge 
Wildfire, Rochester, Chicot, Porthos, Mr. 
Vanslyperken and his dog, Gargantua, 
Sophia Western, John Silver, Mulvaney, 
John Jorrocks, Miss Havisham, Mr. 
Tony Weller, and Baron Munchausen 
are now immortalized anent. 

Mr. Gibson’s public is always appre- 
ciative, docile and ready to part with its 





(5b) Str JoSHUA REYNOLDS. With introduc- 
tion and interpretation by Estelle Hurll; 15 pic- 
tures and ‘gee (40 cents, cloth. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) i 

DONATELLO, by Hope Rhea. (17) PERUGINO, 
by George C. Williamson. (1%) Sopoma, by Con- 
tessa Priuli-Bon. Each fully illustrated in photo- 
gravure and half-tone. (Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. The Macmillan Co. $1.75 each.) 

(a) ART IN NEEDLEWORK. By Lewis F. Day. 
(12mo, pp. 262. $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

(?°b) THE GREAT PAINTERS’ GOSPEL. By Henry T. 
Bailey. (10 x 12, pp. 59, indexed by titles and 
artists, cloth, $2.00. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston.) 

(2°). CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By William 
Nicholson. (Sixteen prints in color with hand- 
some portfolio. Size, 16 x 20. Price, $10.00. 
Single prints, $1.00.) 
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gold for originals or reproductions. It 
has simply to follow him in the evolution 
of his exquisite skill in depicting beauti- 
ful women. The new Gibson book, 
(?1)“Americans,” contains over ninety 
recent sketches and cartoons, full of hu- 
mor and quiet satire. 

Mr. Wenzel views (#7) The Passing 
Show ” on its social side in England and 
France as well as at home. He devotes 
himself to wash as Mr. Gibson to pen 
line, making much of his backgrounds, 
which Mr. Gibson generally ignores. 
Were his values truer there could be lit- 
tle detraction from his ultimate charm 
of treatment. He is growing and versa- 
tile, and this is his latest word. 

(78) The American Girl,” at Golf; in 
Society; at the Dance, the Afternoon 
Tea, the Opera; on the Morning Ride, 
has now been caught in color. She re- 
sponds in her graceful, cultivated way to 
Mr. Christy’s overtures in his talented 
pastels, and will do her best to add to his 
reputation. 

One can hardly go astray in R. H. Rus- 
sell’s publications of grown folks’ picture 
books, but more can hardly be included 
in our liberally construed “score” of 
art books and artists’ books: One book 
remains, however, which has a triple 
claim upon us, the (**)“ Pictoris Car- 
mina ” of one of our best mural painters. 
One could repeat to Mr. Crowninshield 
his candid word, “ O, artist, speak,” but 
the public will prefer the less compressed 
and more musical diction of “ Quelle 
Bétise! ” 

“Here am I a-trilling 
’Neath a burgeoned tree, 
Here am I a-wiiing 
That my song should be 
Tuneful as the trilling 
Song of bird that’s free ”’— 
The illustrations are his own, a suff- 
cient praise,and the cover is the most fine- 
ly designed of all that have fallen under 
our notice. 
New York Ciry. 





(21) AMERICANS. By ©. D. Gibson. (Bound in 
Japan vellum, inte folio, 12 x 18, in box, $5.00. 
Edition de luxe, first 250 impressions, numbered 
and signed, with R f on Japan paper for fram- 
ing, $10.00 net. . H. Russell.) 

(2) THe Passtnc SHow. By A. B. Wenzell. 
(12 x 16%, boards, 88 pp., $5.00. R. H. Russell.) 

(23) “THe AMERICAN GIRL.” Six Types drawn 
in colors by H. CO. Christy. (Figures, 15 in. 
high, cardboard 21 x 14 in., in portfolio. $4.00 
net. Autograph eu.cion, 100 sets, $15.00 net. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

(#4) Prcrorrs CARMINA (A _ Painter’s Songs). 
By Frederic Crowninshield. With eight heliotypée 
os Saige (8vo, cloth, $2.00. Dodd, Mead & 

0. 





At the Book-Fair in Yule-tide 
By Tudor Jenks 


‘** Come lasses and lads, 
Get leave of your dads, 
And away to the book-stalls hie -——”’ 


* * * * 


* * * 


** Content,’ says Hodge, 


And so says Madge. 


“For this is a holiday!” 


LL the little boys have clean col- 
lars on and well blacked boots, 
and all the little girls are brave in 

rbboe sO away we go to the Christmas 
air. 

“Where shall we go first?” says the 
Kind Uncle. 

Then arises a babel of voices, and for a 
season no intelligible sentence is heard. 
Instead there is a mixture of confused 
words out of which now and then a loud- 
voiced boy or girl is heard to exclaim: 
“—wild animals!” or “ Fairyland” or 
“Fighting and soldiers ” or “ —about a 
little girl ” or “ music and games.” 

The Kind Uncle puts both hands to his 
large ears, and at last, in despair, tucks 
his cane under his arm and marches into 
the Fair-grounds with the flock of 
youngsters at his heels, all still talking at 
once. 

Paying no attention to his noisy fol- 
lowers, he makes his way through the 
thronging multitude, and at last comes to 
the workshop of a magician in toy-mak- 
ing, and all the children shout with joy: 

“It’s our old friend Dan!” 

And so it is, “ Dan Beard, the Won- 
der Worker,” as the sign over his booth 
declares. Then the children gather 
around to see how, out of common, every- 
day things, all sorts of delightful toys can 
be made. Old barrel staves, bits of ropes, 
a few boards and nails and such things 
are transformed into ice-boats, huts, dou- 
ble-rippers, slingshots, everything to de- 
light wide-awake boys and girls. Andon 
the counter are two books, “‘ The Jack of 
All Trades ” and “ The Outdoor Handy- 
Book,” to show just how all these won- 
ders may be performed by the youngsters 
themselves. 

Except that the Old Curiosity Shop 
Was next door, there is no telling when 


the children would have moved on; but 
even from where they stood the children 
could see “ Robinson Crusoe” as played 
by the Rhead Brothers, Hans Andersen’s 
wonderful collection, as exhibited by a 
foreign artist, the delightful “ Scottish 
Chiefs ” as decorated by Mr. Robinson, 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” neatly pruned and 
in a sweet leather case for small children, 
and a bewildering array of figures rep- 
resenting “ Mother Goose” and_ her 
whole family, including a remarkable 
Chinese relative dressed in figured Ori- 
ental costume and talking both Chinese 
and English. 

In an annex to this building was a 
choice collection of old gems from Fairy- 
land, by Andrew Lang and W. V. Can- 
ton, and some newly discovered examples 
by Katharine Pyle. The old ones had 
been polished and reset so as to be in 
many cases quite as good as new, and the 
children found them as brilliant as ever— 
tho some of the grumblers did say that 
the new settings rather hurt the bright 
little gems themselves. 

Next in the row was the booth of the 
clowns and tumblers. Arranged in 
queer costumes, half modern and half 
ancient, rags mixed with velvet, bor- 
rowed or home-made, a number of 
clever gymnasts were twisting them- 
selves into queer shapes. Sometimes the 
results were amusing, sometimes they 
were not. 

One shrewd Yankee Enchanter, who 
had on trunk hose and doublet, a stove- 
pipe hat and a very modern overcoat, was 
doing strange tricks with trolley-cars, 
telephones, magic. wands, figures of fair- 
ies and tickertapes dipped in liquid air. 
He proved amusing to the little ones, as it 
was always impossible to foresee what he 
would do next. This was because he 
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didn’t know himself. Another bright 
juggler, who professed to have come by 
the “ Road to Nowhere,” gave an excel- 
lent exhibition, which was only marred by 
his asking the audience whether he was 
too much like Lewis Carroll—about 
which nobody cared but himself. A con- 
tortionist who did some wonderful feats 
of serious gymnastics would insist upon 
presenting his “ Goop ” acts, which were 
neither pretty nor amusing, and only the 
smallest children cared for these. 

A very pleasant show was that of 
Reid’s “ Josey and her Trained Chip- 
munk,” where the children lingered long 
with admiration for the bright-eyed lit- 
tle squirrel, with his taking tricks, and 
for dear little Josey, who went through 
her part in the fairy play with sweet sin- 
cerity and genuine charm. Here, too, 
the manager felt it necessary to mention 
the Carroll show—tho his audience saw 
no reason for his sensitiveness. After 
this show, the children did not care to see 
the Opper Funnyville exhibition, which 
was not up to the same level. 

Passing onward, the Kind Uncle con- 
ducted the children next to the Historical 
Panoramas. Here were the Tripilicate 
Henty Aggregation, where the children 
found the red-shirted figure of Garibaldi 
and the Liberators of Italy, the British 
General who moved to and fro over a real 
river on the other side of which were 
some very vigorous if not very pleasant 
Boer riflemen, and a brave young Irish 
hero, who seems most at home when far- 
thest abroad. The Kind Uncle found this 
Henty show not startlingly unlike his 
shows of former years, and thought the 
figures rather wooden,:and the scenery 
dully painted, but the youngsters insisted 
upon seeing the whole panorama to the 
end. 

The enterprising Mr. E. S. Brooks also 
had his panorama well in hand, and ex- 
hibited it with a go and enthusiasm that 
was irresistible. Besides, there was an 
organ with a patriotic stop that dis- 
coursed inspiring martial airs as the brave 
American soldiers and their generals 
went briskly against the Spaniards and 
knocked them into cocked hats; or, the 
old Continentals in their ragged regimen- 
tals shoveled the British redcoats into the 
ships and sent them home to King George 
and Lord North. There were many well- 
worn theatrical properties in Mr. Brooks’s 
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shows, but what matter? They were new 
to the little ones, and that was what the 
show as for. A number of similar shows 
followed, and the Kind Uncle became a 
little bored by them, but he dutifully went 
the rounds and listened to the showmen, 
Messrs. Tomlinson, Butterworth, Strate- 
meyer, Stables, True, Parker, and the 
rest, admiring their cleverness, but wish- 
ing there was less money in the business 
so that some of them would put their 
bright brains to the production of novel- 
ties rather than to repeating the trade- 
patterns year after year. 

The name “ Kirk Munroe” upon a 
neighboring sign promised better enter- 
tainment, and the promise was fulfilled by 
at least a change of subject, and here the 
panorama—skillfully drawn and painted 
—showed adventure by land and sea, 
miners and pirates, and other picturesque 
novelties that made the small boys 
breathe fast and applaud till their red 
hands smarted. 

By this time the little girls rebelled. 
They did not care much for the lively 
panoramas that delighted their brothers, 
and now demanded to be taken into the 
picture-galleries. These were in a large 
building not far away, and*after the ex- 
citing panoramic scenes even the small 
boys were glad to enjoy the no less inter- 
esting but quieter rows of paintings that 
hung upon the brilliantly lighted walls. 

“The Black Gown,” by Miss Ruth 
Hall won the admiration of all by its 
perfect workmanship and sound composi- 
tion, tho some of the younger children 
did not quite understand it and were bet- 
ter pleased with the simpler work of 
Eliza Orne White, who painted for them 
a pretty family picture called “ Ednah 
and Her Two Brothers.” They likewise 
were delighted with “ The April Baby’s 
Book of Tunes,” tho the artist’s name 
was so hidden that they could not find it, 
and found much to enjoy in the work.of 
A. G. Plympton, Amy Blanchard, Eve- 
lyn Raymond, and especially Laura E. 
Richards, whose pictures were always 
sound and cheerful. The set of Colonial 
paintings by Mary P. W. Smith were 
wonderfully clever and real, but some of 
the younger children were scared by the 
Indians in war-paint and clung in a panic 
to the Kind Uncle’s coat-tails. Some jol- 
ly little drawings of home life by Mrs. 
Gabrielle E. Jackson put the whole flock 
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into good humor again, and they went on 
cheerfully through the galleries adorned 
by the facile brushwork of Miss Amanda 
M. Douglas, whose little girls were in 
old-fashioned costumes; of Mrs. Paull, 
Frances Dillingham, Gertrude Smith, 
Harriet A. Cheever, Clara Morris—who 
painted marvelously when at her best— 
and, oh, ever so many more! 

But the boys now rebelled, insisting 
that unless the Kind Uncle should “ get a 
move on” (these. were the shocking 
words they used) they would all be too 
late for the circus, the museum and the 
menagerie. 

Rebuking them for their boisterous- 
ness, the old gentleman nevertheless 
made his way toward the great canvas 
tent where they had found pleasure so 
many years in witnessing the wonderful 
performances of tame and wild animals 
under the direction of Mr. R. Kipling, 
the celebrated jungler, with his trained 
Hindu child “ Mowgli; ” Mr. Ernest Se- 
ton-Thompson, with his remarkably in- 
telligent bear, “ Wahb,” and his ac- 
quaintances of the plains, swamps and 
bramble patches; Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, and his Ethiopian minstrel 
troupe, and trained animal troupe, in- 
cluding the peerless “ Br’er Fox,” and 
patented Tar Baby. 

There were a number of side-shows 
before coming to the circus. A careful- 
ly dressed tribe of Indians caught in 
their native wilds were shown with a 
most instructive lecture by Mr. George 
B. Grinnell ; a selected group of fascinat- 
ing vermin were most intelligently put 
through their paces and made to squeak 
and chatter by the veteran trainer, Mr. 
Burroughs ; some bright and pretty birds 
chirped and fluttered about Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller while she told more about 
them than they knew themselves; and a 
queer little mannikin was led through 
the homes of ants, bees, butterflies and 
other insects by Emily Atwater, while 
William J. Long amazed the children by 
the strange stories he told of the woods 
and fields and the life of their shy in- 
habitants. 

Once inside the circus tent the boys 
and girls settled down to the music of the 
band that played selections from “ The 
St. Nicholas Book of Operettas.” This 
over, there was a grand entrée of the en- 
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tire company, and then began the special 
acts. 

Under direction of Mr. William O. 
Stoddard, a country boy of the most ver- 
dant type fell into the ring, and insisted 
upon riding one of the most spirited 
horses. To the amazed enjoyment of the 
little ones, the boy succeeded, after a se- 
ries of hairbreadth escapes, in coming 
out all right, and absolutely glittered 
with the’spangles of a successful rider. 
In spite of the fact that they had seen 
the act so often before, the children 
cheered themselves hoarse, and had to be 
refreshed by copious draughts of pink 
lemonade. A remarkable troupe of bears 
that played golf in a lifelike and ridicu- 
lously human manner followed, under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Verbeck and 
Mr. Hayden Carruth. Then Mr. Oliver 
Herford, the lightning sketch artist and 
humorous impersonator, produced his 
blackboard and gave a side-splitting per- 
formance that seemed careless because of 
its remarkable skill. Birds, beasts and 
human beings seemed to grow a mere 
web of lines as his deft hands went to 
and fro and his glib verses were recited. 

An aquarium study of “Sea Urchins ” 
was next seen, full of fun and fancy, and 
then Mr. James Otis gave his latest imi- 
tations—“ Aunt Hannah,” and the Amer- 
ican sailor “ With Preble at Tripoli,” 
both full of life and action. 

Some dog-fanciers came next, and the 
children were delighted by the sagacity 
of “ Ted’s Little Dear,” an affectionate 
and well-trained animal, while “ Doris 
and Her Dog Rodney” were nearly as 
welcome as the former attractions pre- 
sented by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Seumas MacManus, an Irish come- 
dian, gave next recitations of some 
“Donegal Fairy Tales,” and then came 
the old favorite hunter and explorer, 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, with his wonderful 
budget of adventures in the great forest. 
He seemed to have brought with him a 
whole menagerie of all the monsters the 
African or any other continent could 
produce. He juggled with elephants, boa 
constrictors and gorillas until the chil- 
dren feared he might strain himself, as 
he was not so young by several years as 
he had been. © 

W. A. Fraser appeared next in the 
ring with a collection of talking animals 
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who went through their paces all by 
themselves, and proved that there are 
jungles in America as well as in India; 
and then Professor Charles Roberts gave 
a little play, “ The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” that moved the audience deeply. 


There was as a finale a bright and tak- 


ing little moral ‘fairy, zoological, poetical, 
ethical and amusingly tragical extrava- 
ganza, under the management of Mabel 
Osgood Wright, entitled “The Dream- 
Fox.” Mr. Herford also appeared to ad- 
vantage in this entertainment, and when 
it was all through the children didn’t 
know what to think about anything. 

So their Kind Uncle bought each of 
them a large square of old-fashioned gin- 


ROBABLY there is no one building 
in this Empire from which so many 
intellectual, moral and religious in- 

fluences go forth as from the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall in Tokyo, where the third Gen- 
eral Conference of Protestant Mission- 
aries of Japan was held October 24th- 
31st. The first conference was in 1872. 
Ten years later the second was held in 
Osaka, and it was then the general ex- 
pectation that decennial « conferences 
would be held. 

But when that period was fulfilled it 
would have been folly to hold such a 
meeting in Tokyo. We should have been 
insulted, the ladies would have been spit 
upon, so high was the anti-foreign senti- 
ment. Moreover, the theological discus- 
sions of the West were distracting the 
Japanese churches as well as weakening 
the spirit of united work among the mis- 
sionaries. But since the revised treaties 
have gone into effect, giving unlimited 
freedom of travel and residence, the anti- 
foreign feelings have wholly disappeared. 
The heat of theological discussions has 
also cooled off. The Japanese churches 
are now recovering from their severe dis- 
asters, and the missionaries are actuated 
by a better spirit of union. So it was 
hoped by many that all Protestant mis- 
sionaries would unite in this conference, 
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gerbread, and a cornucopia of candy, and 
took them home to their mothers. _. 
“Well, well,” said the Kind Uncle, as 


he tridged away home by himself, “what - 


a most confusing, heterogeneous, stereo- 


typal, coruscatingly ingenious and alto-. 
gether good place to get away from the * 


Christmas Book-Fair is!. I d6 hope the 
children enjoy it! As for me,:I-suppose 
I’m getting to be an old fogy—but I do 
wish there were not so many books in 
the world! ” t 

- Then: he went home, read ° “ Jacka- 
napes”’ for the tenth time, laughed and 
cried over it.as usual, blew out his candle 
and went to bed refreshed. 
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but when the call came the lovers of 
orthodoxy insisted that Unitarians and 
Universalists should be refused any rec- 
ognition. Since that time the Unitarians 
have withdrawn from Japan, and only 
one Universalist is here, so that it can 
truly be said that the Conference was 
within one of being what it calls itseli— 
General. 

This is no place for a review of the 
papers and discussions on the old and 
necessary problems of missionary work. 
All the papers, devotional, historical, ar- 
gumentative or otherwise, will be pub- 
lished and will make a valuable book of 
information and reference. No one read- 
ing it will get the impression that mis- 
sions are a failure, or that the missiona- 
ries of Japan are discouraged, or that the 
Japanese want to get rid of us. 

When the Conference of 450 members 
opened it seemed to me to lack in one 
very important point. Here in this capi- 
tal of Japan are 140 pastors and evan- 
gelists with 14,000 Christians. Here are 
scores of eminent Christians—statesmen, 
educators, officials, authors and many 
members of the Evangelical Alliance 
Committee. Yet our program made not 
the slightest reference to them. The 
Conference met as an assembly of for- 
eigners. 
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But the good sense of the gathering 
soon ‘manifested itself in invitations to 
prominent’Christian leaders. Rev. H 


- Kozaki, ex-President of the: Doshisha 


and Vice-President of the Evangelical 


, Alliance, came and urged in the most 
"friendly spirit a hearty ‘co-operation in 


new and wide efforts to extend the King- 
dom of-Christ. Shortly after this came 
a formal request ‘from the standing com- 
mittee of this Alliance that we appoint 
ten missionaries ‘as a permanent commit- 
tee to co-operate with that of the Alliance 
in “a great-plan for the evangelization 
of the Empire next year—the opening 
year of the new century.” There was 
no one thing that. made a deeper impres- 
sion upon the convention, that Japan is 
on the eve of a new and powerful spirit- 
ual awakening, than this. 

Several other Christian Japanese of 
national reputation came and made brief 
addresses. Mr. Hara is a name that is 
beginning to shine in the annals of prison 
reform. He told us how he had, within 
four years, assisted 437 ex-convicts, 274 
of whom had already gained positions of 
independence in responsible business life. 
He‘took us to his home, where there are 
now over 50 ex-convicts. These men re- 
gard Mr. Hara as their saviour— the 
only saviour we know ”—and some wor- 
ship his photograph as they would a 
Shinto god, until they learn to believe in 
the God Mr. Hara worships. 

Hon. Ando Jaro, President of the Na- 
tional Temperance League, spoke enthu- 
siastically of the growth of the work with 
its four great branches. 

The whole world knows of the Yoshi- 
waras of Japan. The whole world may 
now rejoice that the moral sentiments of 
Japan will not quietly endure them any 
longer. The Christian leader in this 
movement is the Hon. Shimada Saburo, 
ex-President of the House of Represent- 
atives, and the most brilliant orator in 
Japan. He told our convention. how 
within two months some 300 women had 
been rescued from their bitter slavery, 
and so great a hope aroused in the hearts 
of these thousands of wronged ones that 
the rate of suicide, which is the highest 
in the world among women, has already 
markedly decreased. 

These and other addresses by distin- 
guished Japanese were a revelation of the 
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deep hold Christianity has gained among 
the influential classes of Japan, and a re- 
markable manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ, in. that such men are taking the 
initiative in solving these hardest of 
social. problems. 

One of the most delightful recogni- 
tions the missionaries of Japan have ever 
had came from our honored and greatly 
beioved Minister, Colonel and Mrs. 
Buck. . Their sympathy with us has al- 
Ways. been openly manifested, and it was 
natural that the convention should heart- 
ily make them honorary members there- 
of. But even before that action was 
taken Colonel and Mrs. Buck had ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the whole 
conference to an evening reception at the 
Legation. It was most generously ‘car- 
ried out and was all the more enjoyable, 
as our Ministers, since the delightful 
days of Judge Bingham and Governor 
Hubbard, have been as cool as the North 
Pole toward missionaries. 

The cordial relations between Japanese 
and the missionaries were apparent in 
many ways, but it was a surprise to have 
eminent Japanese suggest that the Con- 
ference present His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Japan, with an address, embody- 
ing our appreciation of the progress of 
his enlightened reign and our prayers 
that his life may long continue to be a’ 
blessing to Japan. This action was heart- 
ily taken, and the address will be pre- 
sented by the United States Minister. 

These few sidelights will serve to 
show that the Conference, which began 
as a body of isolated foreigners, ended 
with the widest possible recognitions of 
our intimate relations with Japan and the 
Japanese. The Conference also began 
as a gathering of separate missions, but 
the spirit of union was so strong that be- 
fore the week of meetings ended the fol- 
lowing resolution, that we believe will 
mark a new era in the history of mis- 
sions, was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That this Conference -elect. a 
Promoting Committee of ten members, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare a plan for the for- 
mation of.a Representative Standing Commit- 
tee of Missions, such plan to be submitted to 
the various missions for their approval, and 
to go into operation as soon as approved by 
such a number of the missions as include in 
their membership not less than two-thirds of 


the Protestant missionaries in Japan.” 
Toxyo, JAPAN, 


FURTHER BOOK NOTES. 


AMERICAN GLASSWARE, OLD AND 
New. A sketch of the Glass Industry in 
the United States and Manual for Col- 
lectors of Historical Bottles. By Edwin 
Atlee Barber, A.M., Ph.D., author of 
“ Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
States,’ etc. Cloth, decorated cover. 
(Privately printed by Edwin A. Barber, 
West Chester, Pa. $1.) There is a very 
large amount of interest that lurks in old 
bottles, and even in certain kinds of 
broken glass. It has been the pleasure of 
Mr. Barber to gather up and set forth, in 
this newly published book, much infor- 
mation in relation to American glass- 
ware that will be found most interesting 
to collectors and others interested in 
American bottles and other glass antiqui- 
ties. Some curious old pictures and de- 
signs are to be found upon early Ameri- 
can made flasks, bottles and tea-cup 
plates, that time has spared, which ap- 
pear nowhere else. Many of these, quite 
as interesting as those appearing upon 
the dark blue Staffordshire ware of Eng- 
land, have been carefully hunted up, de- 
scribed and illustrated in “ American 
Glassware.” It will surprise many per- 
sons to know that the first industrial en- 
terprise established in the territory of the 
United States was a glass bottle factory, 
which was erected in the Virginia Col- 
ony, near Jamestown, soon after 1607. 
Historic events were often the motifs for 
glass decoration, and the visit of Louis 
Kossuth,- the Hungarian exile, to this 
country, the triumphal tour of Jenny 
Lind, events in the Mexican War, and 
' many similar things served as decorative 
themes for the embellishment of early 
glass bottles, etc. The book, which is 
printed in green ink, briefly, but intelli- 
gently and comprehensively, covers the 
subject from the tentative beginnings of 
the truly infant industry in the Virginian 
woods until the present day, marked by 
the production of the Libby cut glass 
and the Tiffany Favrile glassware. 


THE youth of to-day certainly ought 
not to be ignorant of the interesting 
phases of American history. We have 
received from W. A. Wilde Co., Boston 
and Chicago, a half dozen of books cov- 
ering various phases and periods of 
a life which cannot but be inter- 
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esting and valuable. First on the list 
comes The Pathfinders of the Revolution, 
by William Eliot Griffis. The author’s 
name is guarantee for valuable and inter- 
esting material, and the theme, the con- 
test with the Indian and Tory power in 
General Sullivan’s famous expedition 
into the lake regions of New York in 
1779, is a fascinating one. Dr. Griffis is 
a born antiquarian, and in this book he 
has worked up the Iroquois Indian lore 
in a most interesting way. Next comes 
A God-Son of Lafayette, by Elbridge S. 
Brooks. This is the second in the “ Sons 
of the Republic Series,” and is based 
upon a dramatic and exceptional phase 
of American life. A Daughter of Free- 
dom, by Amy E. Blanchard relates to the 
Southern phases ofthe later period of the 
war for independence. The scene is in 
North Carolina and Virginia and the re 
lations between the Royalists and the 
Americans give occasion for many inter. 
esting pictures. Coming to a later time 
we have With Preble at Tripoli, by James 
Otis. That whole episode in American 
life is too little known by boys and older 
ones, and this book sets forth one of those 
periods upon which is baséd far more 
than many recognize America’s influ- 
ence in Europe and her power as a mari- 
time nation. The Prairie Schooner, by 
William E. Barton, is a story of the West, 
taking as its text the Black Hawk War 
The title itself, once well known to all 
those interested in our Western develop- 
ment before the days of railroads, has 
dropped out of sight. Dr. Barton has 
resuscitated it and it should hereafter 
hold its own. 

THE SIEGE IN PEKinG. China Against 
the World. By an Eye Witness, Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the Chinese Imperial University. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany). Dr. Martin is well known to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT as one of 
the men. who have done most to bring 
China and Christendom together. Few 
of the besieged company are more widely 
known than he, and his rescue brought 
gladness to many hearts. In his book 
he has told the story of the besieging of 
the Legations and their final rescue by 
the allied armies. He tells it simply, 
concisely and forcibly; loads it down 
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with no details, but gives a complete pic- 
ture, in the brief language of a soldier 
rather than a scholar. His final chapter 
on reconstruction is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the government, and in an inter- 
esting appendix he lets the reader see 


some poems and articles of unique char- 
acter. 


THE SAGAMORE SERIES OF THE WorRKS 
oF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Fifteen vol- 
umes, each containing frontispiece. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50 
per set.) The works of Theodore Roose- 
velt are too well known to need a de- 
tailed review here. Suffice it to say that 
six volumes are on the “ Winning of the 
West,” two on the “ Naval War of 1812,” 
one each on “ Administration — Civil 
Service,” “ American Ideals,” “ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting the 
Grizzly,” “Hunting Trips on _ the 
Prairie,” the “ Rough Riders,” and “ The 
Wilderness Hunter.” This is an admira- 
ble edition, but, as Mr. Roosevelt is still 
a very young man, we hope there will be 
many more “complete ” editions larger 


than this before his literary activity is 
ended. 


My WINTER GarvEN. By Maurice 
Thompson. (New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50.) We had occasion to 
review Mr. Thompson’s noteworthy 
novel, “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” a few 
weeks ago. This book is about the birds 
and bees, trees and flowers, etc., along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, where 
the author generally spends his winters. 
Some of the chapters have already ap- 
peared in the magazines. This is Mr. 
Thompson’s chosen field, and there is 
now no living nature writer who has such 
grace and charm as he. These essays are 
in Mr. Thompson’s best vein, and for 
persons who are interested in outdoor life 
and who love nature as well as books we 
recommend this beautifully printed and 
illustrated volume. 


WE have received from the Interna- 
tional News Company the holiday issues 
of the English and Continental pictorial 
papers, including The Art Annual (with 
the work of the war artists in South Af- 
tica), The Gentlewoman, The Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
Figaro, The Sketch, Illustrated London 
News, The Graphic and Pear’s 1900 An- 
nual, The large colored prints that are 
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always a welcome feature of the Christ- 
mas papers are fully up to the standards 
of past years, and the general illustrations 
are excellent. 


From Henry T. Coates & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, we have received: The Weird 
Orient, by Henry Ilrowize, a book re- 
vealing a thorough knowledge of Jewish 
and Moslem traditions; Jn the Pale, by 
the same author, a collection of Jewish 
legends and stories, and Palestine; The 
Holy Land, by John Fulton, D.D.; also 
America, Picturesque and Descriptive, 
by Joel Cook, which is a book rich with 
illustrations and interesting text. The 
latter has already been fully reviewed in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

rd 
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THE annual reform wave has begun in 
New York—The Baltimore American. 


...» What is the wickedest city in the United 
States? ‘“ Cin-cin-naughty ” (Cincinnati). 
j. 3B. T. 
....The general idea of a “ fearless news- 
paper”? is one that jumps onto everybody.— 
Atchison Globe. 
....What was the temperance question in 
Indiat—The Jug-or-noi. 
What was the toper’s solution of it?—The 
Jug-or-naught. 
John has gone from bad to worse, 
Now his father’s in a hearse; 
Smeared him with a load of bricks; 
Ain’t he cute, he’s only six. 
—Cornell Widow. 
....Brown (slapping total stranger on 
back): “‘ Hullo, old man! Haven’t seen you 
for an age. Don’t you remember me?” 
Stranger: “TI don’t remember your face, but 
your manner’s very familiar.”—E-xrchange. 


....Calino was stopped in the street by an 
elegant-looking gentleman who asked him the 
way to—well, to Baxter Street. “ Straight 
ahead!” said the sage; “it is the third street 
to your right.” The gentleman thanked him, 
both raised their hats and started, each on his 
route. Suddenly Calino turned around and 
shouted: “ Hey! If you are left-handed, turn 
the other way! See!”—Review Des Deux 
Mondes. 


....At this point the incidental husband in 
the English novel was thrown from his horse 
while hunting. “Is my neck broken?” he 
asked, at once. . “It is,’’ replied the doctor, 
who had arrived meanwhile. “‘ Then it is as 
I suspected!” hissed the incidental husband. 
“My wife married me to spite some other 
man, who has become enormously rich in the 
Australian mines, and is returning to England 
to claim the hand of his former sweetheart!” 
It is curious that he, being one of the gentry, 
should be so unstupid as to guess all this, 
Detroit Journal, 









































For a Canal, with Honor. 


THE Senate is about to decide by its 
vote upon the Hay-Pauncefote Canal 
treaty whether it will uphold the honor 
of the United States and serve the na- 
tion’s material interests, or open the way 
for action that would lead to national dis- 
‘honor and folly. By an existing compact 
with Great Britain, known as the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, each of the two Pow- 
ers is bound not to exercise exclusive 
control over an interoceanic canal, cut- 
ting the isthmus south of us, and both 
agree to guarantee the neutrality of such 
a water way. We desire to make, own 
and operate a canal on one of the isthmus 
routes. The old treaty stands in the way. 
The Secretary of State has negotiated 
with Great Britain a new one, supersed- 
ing the old compact, freeing us from the 
bonds of it, and empowering the United 
States to make and own the canal, but re- 
taining the old provision for neutrality, 
the projected water way to “ be free and 
open in time of war as in time of peace 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations on terms of entire equality.” 
This, one of the greatest achievements of 
Mr. McKinley’s first term, was the work 
of Secretary Hay, who gave new breadth 
and force to the original requirement of 
absolute neutrality by providing that it 
should acquire enduring strength from 
the solemn guaranties of all the world’s 
great Powers. But he had not first 
sought the counsel of certain Senators, 
nor had he asked the permission of those 
jingoes and professional haters of Eng- 
land in the House who have no respect 
for international compacts. In the Sen- 
ate the new treaty was held for a long 
time in committee, and then saddled with 
an amendment that is meaningless if it 
does not permit the erection of those 
fortifications which the treaty expressly 
prohibits. In the House there was passed 
a canal bill which coolly ignored both the 
old treaty and the new one, a bill which 
every honest and honorable American 
must regard with a sense of shame and 
humiliation. This, transmitted to the 
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Senate, now awaits the action of that 
body upon the pending treaty, and the 
chief advocate of it there tells his asso- 
ciates that if the enactment of it should 
involve war with Great Britain, more 
Americans would vote for war than were 
counted against Bryan at the recent elec- 
tion. 

If the Davis amendment should be 
adopted, and if the treaty so amended 
should be ratified, would Great Britain 
accept it? If not, we should still be 
bound by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to 
the support of which the President is 
committed. Therefore he would veto a 
canal bill passed after the failure of the 
new treaty, if one should be laid before 
him. If the amendment should be 
adopted, and if then the treaty should fail 
for lack of a two-thirds vote in favor of 
it, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would still 
be in force, and the enactment of a canal 
bill would call for a veto. In either case 
the passage of such a bill would be an ex- 
hibition of gross discourtesy; and even an 
insult, to a friendly Power. The enact- 
ment of it over the President’s veto 
would complete the nation’s dishonor. 
But if the original Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty should be ratified, the way would 
be cleared for canal legislation not only 
honorable but also more beneficial to our 
material interests than the selfish and nar- 
row project of those who can see in a ca- 
nal nothing but an instrument of war. 

We are inclined to think that this de- 
mand for fortifications and for unre- 
strained power to use the canal as an in- 
strument of defense in time of war was 
suggested by those who have set out to 
prevent the construction of a canal. The 
millions spent in fortifying the canal 
would be wasted. Forts are not needed 
for the protection of the canal; protec- 
tion would be most effectively given by 
the civilized world’s guaranty of neutral- 
ity. Whenever we should be engaged in 
war, such neutrality, if enforced, would 
be more useful to us than power to close 
the canal by forts. At such a time a ca- 
nal open and neutralized would be worth 
much more to us, as a channel for the 
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transfer of war ships from one coast to 
the other, than a fortified canal not neu- 
tralized by a general guaranty, if the 
closing of it against our enemy. should 
prevent the use of it by ourselves. If we 
were at war with:a formidable maritime 
Power we should not be able, probably, 
by means of the fortifications to keep the 
canal open for our own use after closing 
it against our foe. If it were open and 
neutralized, and we could safely take ves- 
sels through it, this use of the canal 
would almost double the strength of our 
navy. -But we should have to hold our 
own outside of the three-mile limit of 
neutrality. The gist of it all is, as we 
have said, that in time of war, if we were 
fighting against England or any other 
maritime Power, an unfortified canal, 
open and neutralized, would be a much 
more serviceable instrument of defense 
than a fortified canal which, in all prob- 
ability, we should be unable to use. Our 
Own material interests as well as our na- 
tional honor demand that the treaty be 
ratified without amendment. Much of 
the opposition to it can be explained only 
upon the theory that the influences ex- 
erted in past years against the construc- 


tion of a canal under any conditions are 
still powerful at Washington. In no 
other way can we account for the intense 
bitterness of the attacks upon Secretary 
Hay, the studied and persistent misrepre- 
sentation of his motives, the labored at- 
tempts to show that he is not a loyal 


American. There are some, doubtless, 
at Washington who are sincere and hon- 
est in their support of a policy which is 
clearly dishonorable. In the Congress of 
the United States they are out of place. 
Their manners in international affairs are 
those of the untutored barbarian. No 
man who shows, as they have shown, a 
contempt for solemn national compacts is 
fit to make laws for a great nation. 

It was a broad and high and grand con- 
ception of the duty of a great and enlight- 
ened Power to the world at large as well 
as to its own people—this plan for an un- 
fortified and neutralized canal, to be for- 
ever open and free to all, on terms of en- 
tire equality ; a canal designed to promote 
the peaceful commerce of the seas, and to 
remain undisturbed, a product and an in- 
strument of. civilization, through all the 
din of such warfare as wrangling nations 
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might carry on about it. Impartial his- 
tory will honor the authors of this plan. 
By no other project can we more fitting- 
ly celebrate at the opening of the new 
century our expanding power, our in- 
dustrial supremacy and the universal rec- 
ognition of our influence in the affairs of 
the world. The policy of those who 
would reject it is selfish, narrow and 
mean ; it is a policy of national dishonor 
and shame. A grand opportunity is be- 
fore you, gentlemen of the United States 
Senate! You should ratify that treaty, 
without amendment, by unanimous vote. 


aw 
“The Fond du Lac Circus.” 


THE consecration of the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Fond du Lac has created what 
might almost be called an explosion in the 
Episcopal Church. Nothing for many 
years has produced such an excitement. 
The chief organ of the: Church in New 
York called it “ritual anarchy,” while 
that of Philadelphia designates it “the 
It says: 


“The cool assumption of a half dozen men 
to change the ordinal of the Church and to 
import into it a ceremonial borrowed from her 
bitterest enemy, was nothing less than amaz- 
ing; the entire absence of a decent respect for 
the opinions—or prejudices, if you will—of 
their fellow-Churchmen was unmannerly and— 
worse. But, after all, it is the senselessness 
of the proceeding as a piece of partisan tactics 
which makes the keenest impression upon our 
mind. Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make idiotic; and if any one of the gentle- 
men who engaged in that remarkable perform- 
ance had thought it worth while to consider 
consequences, he might. have foreseen and 
foretold that, as a party maneuver, that ex- 
traordinary function was a very ill-advised 
proceeding.” 

Such language from the pen of a man of 
such weight as the editor, Dr. John Ful- 
ton, indicates a very serious crisis. 

That the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will not condone such irregularity is in- 
dicated by the curt letter of the Presiding 
Bishop. We quote Bishop Clark’s com- 
munication in full: 

“ As the recent consecration of the Bishop- 
coadjutor of Fond du Lac was held under the 
authority of the commission signed and sealed 
by me as Presiding Bishop of the Church, I 
feel myself called upon to disclaim any respon- 
sibility for the violation of the rubrics on that 
occasion, and the introduction of vestments 
having no authority of use in the Church.” 


That the Presiding Bishop should feel 
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constrained to make this official pro- 
nouncement shows clearly the serious na- 
ture of the departure from the Church’s 
law and order by these eight bishops. 

The man chiefly responsible is Bishop 
Grafton, of Fond du Lac, as Coadjutor 
with whom Bishop Weller was conse- 
crated. He has written a long letter to 
The Churchman, in which he declares 
that every word and syllable of the order 
of service in the Prayer Book was scru- 
pulously followed, the parts objected to, 
such as the anointing with oil, the kisses, 
the giving of the ring and cross, the put- 
ting on of copes and miters, and other 
unusual garments, being merely addi- 
tions interjected into, but not diminish- 
ing from, the required order. That is, he 
claims the right, in his own diocese, to 
add what he pleases to the Prayer Book. 
This is the way he puts it: 

“The powers granted by our Lord to the 
successors of the Apostles have a divine char- 
acter. All that belongs to them in their awful 
and solemn dignity as sitting on thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel has been pre- 
served to our bishops through the casting off 
the usurped power of the papacy. It will be 


raising a very deep question if the individual 
bishops in their own sees are to be invaded.” 


Certainly if Bishop Grafton claims to 
be sitting on a throne judging his tribe in 
Israel, it is “ an awful and solemn ” thing 
for these mere journals to criticise the ex- 
ercise of his authority. 

But if all this imitation of Roman 
Catholic ritual practices builds up the 
Church, its success will be an argument 
in its favor. But unfortunately this is 
not the case. The diocese of Fond du 
Lac had in 1890, the year after Bishop 
Grafton’s consecration, 65 parishes and 
missions ; in 1900 it has but 49, a loss of 
16 in ten years, while the State has 
largely increased in population. In the 
State there has been some increase in the 
number of communicants, but in Bishop 
Grafton’s own cathedral city there has 
been a diminution of communicants, from 
457 to 309. If one Ritualist bishop in ten 
years loses 148 members, how many will 
two lose? 

We have no doubt that a very serious 
effort will be made at the General Con- 
vention next year to pass a direct vote of 
censure on these eight bishops. Never- 
theless it: was the picture that did it. If 
they had not been so very anxious to dis- 
play their extravagance and thus shock 
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their sober fellow Churchmen, nobody 
would have appreciated what had been 
done. It/is not so much worse than was 
done at the consecration of Bishop Graf- 
ton eleven years ago. But these bishops 
felt driven to stand before the camera 
and show themselves in a big picture ‘be- 
fore the Church with their miters, copes, 
crosses, rings and elaborate embroidery. 
It is a wonderful picture, and will be his- 
toric. Be it understood that we make no 
objections to all this millinery and these 
paraphernalia of dress and ceremony so 
far beyond the “linen decency ” of the 
Prayer Book. If people really like to 
make all this show, we think no law ought 
to forbid them. For a bishop to put on 
a ring, and hold his hand to show it, as 
these bishops do in the picture ; or to wear 
rich-colored copes all dazzling with gold 
embroidery, as do the Bishops of Chi- 
cago and Fond du Lac, and bifurcated 
miters solid with needle work of crosses 
and anthemions, like that of Bishop Wel- 
ler, comes as much within the liberty of 
modest and sensible men as does the 
chromatic science of gowns and hoods, 


. whose glory petrifies the simple onlook- 


ers at the procession of a university func- 
tion. When bishops or scholars serious- 
ly and soberly lay themselvés out to be 
spectacularly grand, we do not laugh, or 
try not to; we stoutly plead that both 
may have the liberty, with Horace, “ de- 
sipere in loco,” or even to reach the cli- 
max of Cicero’s “ desipere, delirare, de- 
mentes esse;” only the scholars stand no 
show, in that contest, with the bishops. 


& 
Immediate Reforms 


THERE is now every probability that 
the municipal government of New York 
City will be so far amended as to 
be more completely and more deli- 
cately responsible to public opinion than 
it ever has been hitherto. This re- 
form we shall owe to a happy combina- 
tion of three conditions never brought 
together until now These are: A gen- 
uine popular uprising against intolerable 
conditions of vice and lawlessness; a 
dogged determination on the part .of 
intelligent and conscientious _ people 
throughtout the State to prevent a com- 
plete handing over of municipal interests 
everywhere to the Republican machine. 
as was contemplated by the framers of 
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the State Constabulary Bill; and last, but 
possibly most important, an exhaustive 
report on ways and means. This report 
is the proposed new Charter, and it is 
the embodiment of the studies, and con- 
clusions of the most competent men who 
have ever given time to such work. From 
time to time we shall have much to say 
about the detail of this report. Whether 
or not it shall be enacted into law, it will 
stand for years to come as a measure by 
which to judge innovations and proposed 
reforms. 

We single out three issues for pres- 
ent brief comment. Une is the single- 
headed Police Commission. Another is 
the transformation of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, and the third 
is the proposed repeal of the Davis Law 
providing for the.salaries of teachers by 
a special four mill tax. Over each of 
these propositions there is likely to be a 
legislative fight at Albany. 

For many years there has been prac- 
tical unanimity among the most thought- 
ful students of our municipal situation 
upon the vital importance of responsi- 
bility in the Police department. The 
worst scandals have originated in the 
division of authority in the Police Board 
and the consequent inability of the peo- 
ple to call any one individual to account. 
The problem has been one of great in- 
herent difficulty, however, because no one 
has wished to place the administrative 
control of elections under the authority 
of a single officer. The oversight of 
elections must of necessity remain in a 
bi-partisan commission. And since there 
are certain advantages in uniting the 
functions of the board of elections with 
those of the Police department, the ques- 
tion becomes one of relative gains and 
losses to be expected from any proposed 
change. We believe that all who have 
studied the problem seriously have at 
last become convinced that any incon- 
veniences arising from the control of 
elections by a separate board will weigh 
lightly against the advantages to be 
gained for the cause of good government 
by making the Police department respon- 
sible to a single head. 

That Mr. Platt has fought this reform 
with every resource at his command is 
known to all. He has tried to prevent 
it for all time by bringing forward the 
State Constabulary proposition. He has 
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discovered, however, that, contrary to his 
repeated assertions, the Republican or- 
ganization cannot be held together on 
that measure, and his intention to “ jam 
it through” must therefore be aban- 
doned. He will make the best of the sit- 
uation by accepting the alternative propo- 
sition, but will try to make the Police 
Commissioner responsible to the Republi- 
can machine by empowering the Governor 
to remove the Commissioner without 
charges. This is a specious and a dan- 
gerous amendment. It is clearly right 
that the Governor should have power to 
remove for cause. There must be unity 
in the enforcement of law and order 
throughout the State. But this power 
already exists. To permit the Governor 
to remove without charges an officer ap- 
pointed by the Mayor is to knife munici- 
pal home rule and responsibility in the 
vitals. Mr. Platt’s amendment must be 
defeated. 

By completely reorganizing the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, the new 
charter introduces in this country some- 


_thing approaching cabinet government. 


The Board as reconstituted ‘consists of 
the Mayor, the Controller, the President 
of the Board of Aldermen, and the five 
borough presidents. Thus the men who 
become directly responsible for expendi- 
tures are those who themselves are most 
interested in proposing and directing 
expenditures. And, therefore, it will 
happen that the policy of a municipal ad- 
ministration will be framed and pushed 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and that it will at all times look 
for support to the Board of Aldermen 
and to the popular electorate. In case of 
disagreement between the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and the Alder- 
men, both bodies can directly appeal to 
the people when election day comes 
round. 

The repeal of the Davis law will un- 
doubtedly be opposed by the entire school 
machine. The teachers and those who 
have been organizing them will undoubt- 
edly claim that it is impossible to keep 
the school system out of politics unless 
there is a separate and definite source 
of revenue for teachers. The argument 
is plausible, but we believe that it is falla- 
cious and that the Commission has acted 
wisely in proposing to repeal the present 
law. The law presumes that public 
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school education is of such supreme im- 
portance that whenever retrenchment is 
necessary, altho every other public inter- 
est suffers, no curtailment of the expendi- 
ture for schools can be permitted. This 
is certainly an unreasonable and an in- 
jurious assumption Education is only 
one of many public interests that are of 
co-ordinate importance. It is not more 
important than the public safety or than 
the public health. The charter safe- 
guards the schools against any sudden loss 
of income by giving to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment the power to 
borrow for a short term three million dol- 
lars on school salary account. This is 
sufficient protection, and all that can in 
reason be asked. When teachers and 
professional “educators” demand that 
sound principles of government be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of a class, they con- 
fess that public school education is not a 
sound training in the ethics of citizenship, 
and that it no longer justifies the expendi- 


tures that the public gladly makes to 
maintain it. 


& 


A Scholar of the Bible. 


THE Rev. Dr. Edward W. Gilman, 
who died last week, was for nearly thirty 
years a secretary of the American Bible 
Society, and for most of that time the 
guiding spirit of its work from the side 
of scholarship and missions. 

Few persons, even among those who 
are the contributors to this great organi- 
zation, have clear ideas of the variety and 
importance of the problems submitted to 
the foreign secretary for his counsel or 
decision. Close relations, often of a con- 
fidential character, must be maintained 
with the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety of London, the older sister, perhaps 
one should say the parent, of the Ameri- 
can society. Questions respecting the 
fields that they should cover and the ver- 
sions that should be published under 
their joint auspices are constantly aris- 
ing. The degree of encouragement and 
of criticism which should be given to 
those devoted scholars who are engaged 
in translating the Scriptures into the 
languages of non-Christian people is a 
serious problem. Sound judgment, based 
upon the advice of competent linguists, 
must be exercised in determining which 
translations into European tongues 
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should be approved by the society for 
circulation by their agents. The best 
methods to be employed in reaching the 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, Af- 
rica, the Philippines, Japan, China, and 
at an earlier day the North American 
Indians, were not determined without 
serious deliberation and the exercise of 
a very discriminating mind. Personal 
conferences with the residents of foreign 
countries are constantly necessary, when- 
ever they can be seen in New York. In 
these perplexing labors, of which this is: 
but the briefest sketch, he was governed: 
by one impulse, and by one only, the 
desire to employ all the instrumentalities. 
entrusted to him in circulating the Bible, 
throughout the world, in the most cor- 
rect translations which the scholarship: 
of our day can secure, and in those typo-: 
graphical forms most likely to attract: 
readers. 

To co-operate in this difficult, never-. 
ending, far-reaching service, Dr. Gilmam 
was selected in the maturity of his pow-: 
ers. He was a good scholar, having 
graduated with distinction in Yale Col-: 
lege, and having served for a term as in-. 
structor in that institution. During the: 
period when he was a pastor jhe became: 
deeply interested in the study of the Eng- 
lish Bible, particularly in view of the 
proposals which were made and car- 
tied out for a revision of the text: 
by competent English and American: 
divines. Several articles from_ his: 
pen appeared at this time and con-: 
tributed not a little to prepare the 
churches of this country to receive: 
with favor “the Revised Version” and! 
other kindred modifications of the Ver-- 
sion of King James. 

In order to discharge the duties to 
which his life was consecrated Dr. Gil- ° 
man avoided all distractions. He cared! 
little for social entertainment beyond the: 
domestic circle. His studies. and read- 
ings were devoted to biblical themes. He 
rarely made public addresses; he wrote 
but little for the press. His contributions 
to the Bible Society's Record and to the 
reports of the society give indication of 
his fidelity to detail and at the same time 
of his power to take broad surveys of the 
field of religious activity, One of the 
latest and best of the religious essays 
that came from his pen was presented to 
the,Conference on Foreign Missions held 















in New York last April. Its title, “ The 
Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth,” 
gives but little idea of its contents. It is 
a brief review of the.steps that have been 
taken in preparing for the world copies 
of the Holy Scriptures (complete or in 
part) in more than four hundred lan- 
guages. Nine-tenths of these are the 
product of Christian study and labor in 
the century now closing. 

The review of such a life brings noth- 
ing but good to mind. Indifferent to 
honors, wishing for no station but that 
which he held in the Bible House, re- 
gardless of pecuniary emoluments, he 
devoted himself without reserve to the 
circulation of the Bible, especially in 
non-Christian countries. It is sometimes 
said that the quiet men, who attract but 
little attention from their contempo- 
raries and who live with an eye single 
to their calling, are those who accom- 
plish most for the welfare of humanity. 
To this class of men Dr. Gilman belonged. 
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It is very hard to make 
pssin St people believe in the rights 

“4 of other people to self-gov- 
ernment. We do not now refer to the 
denial of suffrage to the Southern ne- 
groes, altho that is the most glaring 
American illustration of the contempt of 
aristocracy for democracy; but we are 
thinking of the difficulty which Gov- 
ernor Brady, of Alaska, will have to per- 
suade our people and Congress to grant 
what he advocates, the bestowal of citi- 
zenship on the natives of Alaska. “ They 
are good people,” he says, “and have 
been unfairly treated.” But they are In- 
dians, or Esquimaux; an “ inferior ” 
race, and the ballot ought to be, many 
think, an Anglo-Saxon monopoly. Just 
so we are slow to grant suffrage to the 
Porto Ricans, and they tell us that it may 
take generations to fit the people of the 
Philippine Islands for self-government. 
We hope that Porto Rico will immedi- 
ately apply to Congress to be admitted 
as a Territory into the Union, and the 
year after as a State; and that within 
five years the Philippines may be consti- 
tuted into Territories, to be later made 
full States. Hawaii will of course ac- 
quire Statehood in some form before 
long. Distance does not couiit, how that 
Steam has So narrowed the oceans; and 
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the ideal to which we must look in the 
coming century is the consolidating of 
the nations under world governments. 
The suggestion that Switzerland and the 
United States should be under one gov- 
ernment is not.so absurd as it looks. If 
we dig the Nicaraguan Canal, Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica will be annexed in - 
ten years. All such consolidation is good. 
We do not say much about Cuba, because 
it is hardly courteous just now; but be- 
fore many years Cuba will seek admis- 
sion, and that will be good. 
& 


Arizona and New Mexico 
will seek admission as 
States, and they ought to 
be admitted, and Oklahoma, too, the In- 
dian Territory being consolidated with 
it. That will give Statehood to our en- 
tire continental territory except Alaska. 
All three of these Territories have popu- 
lation enough to warrant Statehood. We 
hope no one will bring up the objection 
to admitting New Mexico that the ma- 
jority of the population is Spanish by 
race and Catholic by religion. It is true 
that it has an enormous proportion of 
Spanish-speaking illiterates, yet the Lou- 
isiana negroes are equally illiterate. The 
people will rapidly learn English, and 
that will incorporate them with the cul- 
ture of the rest of the nation. They are 
Catholic in religion, and we should like 
to see one or two Catholic States. Ca- 
tholicism has, through the lack of enter- 
prise of its adherents, been extremely 
unfortunate in this country. The Cath- 
olic Church first took possession of all 
this country except a portion of the At- 
lantic coast. The Catholic French first 
settled Maine, Vermont, and our north- 
ern frontier as far west as Michigan 
and Wisconsin; then Indiana and the 
Mississippi region to Louisiana; while 
the Spanish Catholics had all the Pacific 
slope besides Florida, leaving only the 
Atlantic coast for Protestants, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, and except- 
ing Maryland. And yet, with this tre- . 
mendous advantage for the Catholic 
Church, it now holds but one-seventh of 
our whole population, and a majority in 
not one single State, not even in Florida 
or Louisiana or California. We have no 
reason to fear the Catholic Church; let 
it have one State, New Mexico, if it cari 
keep it. 






Three New 
States 
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The returns of the Socialist 
vote throughout the country 
in the recent election indicate 
that the Social Democratic Party polled 
somewhere near 150,000 votes, and the 
Socialist Labor Party (called De Leon- 
ite) about 25,000. The votes are scat- 
tered over nearly all the country, but 
Massachusetts, New York and Illinois 
give the largest number. Perhaps the 
most interesting event in this connection’ 
is the failure of Mayor Chase last Tues- 
day to receive a second re-election on the 
Social Democratic ticket for Mayor of 
Haverhill, Mass., and the return of the 
city to Republican rule. It is not yet evi- 
dent what the cause of the defeat was, but 
very likely the promised reforms of the 
Social Democrats were not carried out, 
and the fickle voters preferred a change 
of parties, as voters do now and then. The 
Anti-Socialists, however, cannot claim 
that the Haverhill experiment was a fail- 
ure, for Mayor Chase was fought day in 
and day out by the majority of the Board 
of Aldermen, and was therefore unable 
to create any great object lessons in an 
applied utopianism. Taken as a whole, 
however, the strength of the Socialists 
has much more than doubled since 1896. 
But whether in the future we are to have 
as strong a Socialist party in this coun- 
try as there is now in France and Ger- 
many time only can tell. There are many 
reasons, however, which we have not 
space to refer to now, that make the out- 
look for Socialism less promising here 
than abroad 


American 
Socialism 
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Mark Twain is not al- 
ways funny; he has 
shown us that he can be 
seriously and mightily sarcastic. Such he 
was the other night at a dinner of the 
St. Nicholas Society ~f this city. The 
Dutchmen were there in force for their 
annual jollification, all the distinguished 
Rhinelanders and Roosevelts and Cort- 
lands and Zabriskies and Vans galore. 
Mr. Clemens began by an amusing and 
pleasant description of the changes he 
found on his return in the architecture 
of the city, and ended with big words of 
hollow praise for the civic patriotism his 
hearers have shown in the kind of gov- 
ernment they have provided for the city. 


Mark Twain’s 
Sarcasm 
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With a voice trembling with earnestness 
he concluded : 


“Gentlemen, you have the best municipal 
government in the world and the purest and 
the most fragrant. The very angels envy you 
and wish they could establish a government 
like it in heaven. You got it by a noble fidelity 
to civic duty. You got it by stern and ever 
watchful exertion of the great powers with — 
which you are charged. It is you who 
have made this city the envy of the cities of 
the world. God will bless you for it. God 
will bless you for it. Why, the angels of 
heaven when you approach the final resting 
place, will gather at the gates and cry out: 

“* Here they come. Show them to the arch- 
angels’ box and turn the lime light on them. 
Somehow his hearers did not exactly 
know where the laugh came in. They 
were in the condition of the countryman 
who once went to hear Mark Twain and 
accidentally blundered into one of Jo- 
seph Cook’s lectures. “Was he fun- 
ny?” he was asked. “ Y-e-e-s,” was the 
answer; “he was funny, but not so 
blamed funny.” 


. What is called the “ re- 

The Religions ligious editorial ” still oc- 
—— casionally appears in our 
best religious papers, yet not frequently. 
Plenty of such will be found.in the small- 
er denominational papers, perhaps es- 
pecially in those of the South. Some 
years ago the editor of a Southern Bap- 
tist paper remarked that he had been sick 
three months, and that he directed his as- 
sistant to go back a number of years and 
repeat the editorials of that time. They 
were, of course, all “ religious,” and none 
of His readers knew they were old. The 
passing away of the religious editorial is 
due in good part to the growing prac- 
ticality of religion. An editor and his 
people are thinking about what they can 
do and very little about how they should 
feel. Editorials have to be concrete, 
showing the application of religious prin- 
ciples to current affairs. Further than 
this, the interest of the public in the go- 
ings-on of the world has vastly increased, 
and there is not space enough to talk 
about the more or less important events 
that need discussion. The old religious 
editorial where it was not polemic was 
devoted to what everybody believed to be 
true, what nobody could contravert, and 
what applied to nothing in particular. 
The change in editorial treatment is much 
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in the same line with the growth of in- 
stitutional movements in the Church. Of 
course, the ecclesiastical editorial has not 
passed away as yet. An event like the 
Ritualistic consecration at Fond du Lac 
stirs up a plenty of editorials. The 
change does not indicate a decadence of 
religion, but only that religion is made to 
take 4 more vital hold of current affairs 
and of human interests. 


a 


The Society for the Preserva- 

tion of Scenic and Historic 

Places and Objects was incor- 
porated in 1895. It has made good use 
of the funds at its disposal to prevent 
desecration and mutilation of objects 
that the people of New York State can 
hardly afford to spare. Its purposes 
were defined to be “ to acquire historical 
objects or memorable or picturesque 
places in the State and improve the same 
tor the public benefit.” The society also 
co-operates with other organizations 
throughout the State for the erection of 
memorial monuments, for the preserva- 
tion of natural scenery, for the erection 


of public parks, and for the improvement 
and beautifying of cities and villages. In 
fact, it is a sort of State rural improve- 
ment society combined with city im- 


provement. It has done specially good 
work in the preservation of the Palisades. 
This noble work of creation was threat- 
ened with serious impairment by those 
who found the cliffs a profitable source 
for getting stone for road making. Never 
did utility claim such a right over the 
beautiful. The society has secured the 
appointment of commissioners, in both 
New York and New Jersey, who shall 
acquire lands along the.river front for 
the purpose of establishing a State park 
and preserving the scenic beauty of the 
Palisades. Other points of special his- 
toric interest under charge of this society 
are the Lake George battle field and the 
Stony Point battle field. Besides these, 
the famous Watkins Glen is now inclosed 
in a State reservation, administered on 
business principles and yielding an in- 
come to the State. The Philipse Manor 
Hall, built in 1682, at Yonkers, and the 
Morris Mansion, included in New York 
City; Fraunce’s Tavern, built in 1706, 
where Washington bid farewell to his 
officers ; and the Poe Cottage, in the bor- 
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ough of the Bronx, the last home of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and other historic relics 
are now being preserved and cared for 
by this very important association. An 
effort is being made to extend its power 
and influence so that it may have under 
its protective charge other scenic and his- 
toric interests of the State. The first 
apple trees ever planted by white men 
west of Albany are in Clinton. These 
old relics are being duly cared for. There 
are remnants of old Indian orchards left 
by the Sullivan expedition, which are left 
for the destructive hand of time or the 
careless hand of land tillers. Every nook 
of the State has something well worthy 
of careful preservation. Let the power 
of the society be extended as far as neces- 
sary along the lines entered upon. 
& 


The decision of the Turk- 
ish Government to pay 
the indemnity demanded 
by the United States for the destruction 
of the property of the American Board 
at Harpitt during the massacres in 1895 
marks the successful close of long con- 
tinued negotiations. At first the Turks 
absolutely denied any responsibility for 
the loss, and neither Minister Terrell nor 
Minister Angell succeeded in making 
them yield. Then Minister Straus took 
up the matter, and met each argument of 
Porte or Palace with a counter argument, 
until he secured a promise, three times 
indorsed, that the money should be paid. 
Still there were grave difficulties in the 
way. The European Governments were 
watching to see what success attended 
the Americans efforts, ready to press 
their claims at a moment’s notice. Un- 
der these circumstances the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, or rather the Sultan, took ad- 
vantage of a time-honored Turkish cus- 
tom, repeatedly adopted under similar 
circumstances, of combining the payment 
of the indemnity with one for something 
to be purchased for the Government, and 
an available opportunity was found 
in a bargain with the Cramps for a bat- 
tle ship, and the agreement with them in- 
cluded the payment to the United States 
Government of $90,000, the sum claimed. 
It is not an ideal method .of procedure, 
but it is the only one available, and prac- 
tically secures the object in view—viz., 
the reimbursement of the American 


The Turkish 
Indemnity 
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Board, and a distinct warning to the Sul- 
tan that such things must not be done in 
the future. Minister Straus is certainly 
to be congratulated on his success. 


Tad 


I siakit An immense ‘amount of 
rrigation {in h 
Egypt undeserved reproach has 
been cast on the British 
Government in India because of the re- 
currence of famine there; altho never, in 
all the history of the world, has so much 
been donebya government to mitigatethe 
horrors of a famine. But the world has 
not noticed that Egypt has, the past year, 
been saved from famine by the foresight 
and enterprise of the British Govern- 
ment. The flood of last year was the 
lowest recorded during the present cen- 
tury. But the water was so saved by the 
Barrage that there was vastly less dis- 
tress than on any previous occasion of a 


low flood. The irrigation was more care-- 


fully managed, and the maize crop was 
up to the average, and the cotton crop 
very nearly the largest on record. The 
value of the cotton crop was sixteen mil- 
lion Egyptian pounds, twice as much as 
ten years ago. This immunity from fam- 
ine was entirely due to wise and provi- 
dent administration. The problem in In- 
dia is much more difficult, because irriga- 
tion is not there generally available, tho 
much has been done and more will be in 
this way. ‘The first necessity was rail- 
roads to open up the country to com- 
merce, so that food could be carried to 
famine-stricken regions; the next is irri- 
gation. 
& 


Twenty thousand dollars a year is a 
big salary to pay the judges of the Su- 
preme Court for the Philippine Islands, 
but some such salary will be necessary to 
secure men of such standing and charac- 
ter as to consent to go there, practically 
for life. Senator Stewart, who offered 
the bill to establish the Court, says that 
our system of small salaries for territorial 
judges works badly in’ mining districts 
where large interests are involved. We 
cannot send decent men at $3,000 where 
it will cost them $10,000 to live. But 
such a salary ought to suggest the in- 
crease of salaries to our Federal judges 
here at home. Our justices of the Su- 
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preme Court ought to receive as much as 
$15,000 a year; in England they receive 
$30,000. 

ws 


The London Atheneum is in no sense 
a religious paper, nor is it generally 
classed with supporters of mission enter- 
prise. The following extract from a re- 
view of a recent book on China therefore 
carries unusual weight: 


“The recent outbreak has shown that the 
great bulk, at all events, of the converts are 
prepared to go through fire and water in de- 
fense of their adopted faith. . As to the prog- 
ress which Christianity has of late made in 
China, there can be no more authoritative wit- 
ness than the Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, who 
recently stated that, as compared with Bud- 
dhism and Taouism, Christianity is now in the 
ascendant. It is always easy to find fault with 
such a complex system as is involved in the 
missionary effort, but events are proving with 
more and more certainty every day that Chris- 
tianity is making sure, if slow, progress in the 
country, and that the influence of the mis- 
sionaries resident in the interior is a power 
for good.” 


& 


Dr. Hilprecht writes us that we were 
mistaken in presuming that the “ Temple 
Library,” of which he gave our readers 
an account, was found in the same mound 
at Nippur from which just before the end 
of the second year’s excavations the Cas- 
site tax list tablets were taken out “ by 
the wheelbarrow load.” On the contrary, 
it has been found in a mound far re- 
moved, on the other side of the Shatt-en- 
Nil, where in 1889, Dr. Hilprecht had lo- 
cated the temple. He wishes us to say 
that his article on the subject should have 
appeared as an authorized interview. 


wt 


Bishop Potter’s philippic against the 
“ greed for gain ” is justified, and always 
has been justified, as directed against a 
certain comparatively small class of peo- 
ple who “ make haste to be rich.” Buta 
much larger proportion of people do not 
exhibit greed for gain, and work none too 
hard for a comfortable livelihood ; while 
an immense number of people would be 
greatly benefited by developing a little of 
this greed. This is true not only of va- 
grants, but of whole classes of our peo- 
ple. 
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The Tafrant Insurances. 


Tue Tarrant explosion case—proper- 
ly so called, because the fire was merely 
incidental, being cause of the same—is 
still unsettled, and the insurance ques- 
tions involved are serious. Had the ex- 
plosion been primary instead of second- 
dary cause, as it would have been if the 
affair had begun with an explosion, the 
companies would have been liable, under 
the standard policy in use, for the fire 
damage only; but when fire causes ex- 
plosion the insurer is liable for the 
whole. This is as to the Tarrant con- 
cern; but if it is found that the quantities 
of dangerous material exceeded the limit 
set by law, then, in the opinion of the ex- 
pert counsel consulted by the companies, 


the policies are void as to the owners of 


such excess materials. But he also con- 
siders any policies good which insure 
mortgagees, since the mortgagees were 
not personally in control and therefore 
not in fault. 

How as to owners of goods stored 
with Tarrant? If fire began the work, 
the policies cover everything; if explo- 
sion began it, then the fire damage only is 
covered, and counsel thinks it devolves 
on the insured to distinguish between the 
two sources of damage. 

As to adjoining buildings which are 
thrown down, he holds, with apparent 
good reason, that the “ fall” clause pre- 
cludes any liability. This clause, in all 
policies, provides that if the building 
falls, except as the result of fire, the in- 
surance instantly ceases. Even if fire 
did cause the explosion which destroyed 
the neighboring buildings, the fire was 
not in those buildings. 

As to plate glass, the policy provides 
that “the company shall not be liable to 
make good any loss or damage which 
may happen by or in consequence of any 
fire, whether on the premises or not.” 
Under this the companies deny liability, 
their position being that their business is 
the insurance of glass against accidental 
breakage, and that they do not insure 
against fire. 

It is a hardship to have one’s property 
destroyed by an explosion on some other 
premises, but it does not legally or rea- 


sonably follow that the underwriters aré 
liable merely because fire was one inci- 
dent of the case. If a wagon load of high 
explosives had wrecked itself and a build- 
ing before which it was passing nobody 
would think of making demand upon fire 
insurance companies, and in this case ~ 
their answer is that they insure against 
fire, not against explosion. The injured 
parties must apparently find their remedy 
against the Tarrant Company, if-they 
have one. And before it is assumed that 
the fire insurers should be holden for all, 
because there certainly was fire in the 
case, observe that the question is not 
merely one of hair-splitting in construc- 
tion of the policies. All insurers insure 
against certain things and not against 
other things; the premium is according 
to what they cover, and the contract is 
neither just nor practicable if forcibly 
extended further. 

Finally, the underwriters ought to 
stand firmly upon what are their just and 
lawful rights, not only for their own 
sakes but because it is of high impor- 
tance that no such magazine of destruc- 
tion as the Tarrant Building was shall be 
possible again in a large city. 

as 


Witt1AM M. Core, President, and 
the Directors of the Brooklyn Life In- 
surance Compay, are to be congratu- 
lated on the result of the recent examina- 
tion of the company made by the New | 
York Insurance Department. Chief Ex- 
aminer Vanderpoel reports: “ The work 
of examination was materially facilitated 
by the satisfactory manner in which the 
books, and accounts generally, of the 
company are kept. These record the fact 
that in dealing with policyholders it has 
paid claims with commendable prompt- 
ness, and that its affairs have always 
been administered in strict accordance 
with the laws of the State and the pro- 
visions of its charter.’”’ Further, “ As 
the result of the appraisals, no reduction 
has been made in the company’s loans 
on bond and mortgage, nor has any- 
thing been taken from the value of its 
real estate owned, as heretofore returned 
by it. On the contrary, the appraisals 


‘show an increase in the ascertained value 


of the property owned in fee.” 
3007 





FINANCIAL, 


Secretaty Gage’s Report. 


THE work of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been so frequently brought to 
the attention of the public during the last 
year and a half, in connection with re- 
funding, foreign commerce, legislation 
for the support of the gold standard, etc., 
that the Secretary’s annual report is in 
the main a collection of statements with 
which intelligent people are already fa- 
miliar. The opinions and recommenda- 
tions of this very competent Minister of 
Finance, however, are always read with 
deep interest. In the present report these 
occupy a comparatively small space. The 
highly satisfactory condition of the 
Treasury is shown by the record of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the available bal- 
ance, the gold holdings, the estimates of 
surplus, and the story of the refunding 
operations. The surplus last year was 


$79,527,000, and the Secretary’s estimate 
for the current year is $80,000,000. He 
recommends a reduction of the war tax 
revenue by only $30,000,000, because he 


prefers to use the remainder of the sur- 
plus in payments on account of the sink- 
ing fund. An interesting and most en- 
couraging chapter is that which sets forth 
the enormous growth of our exports. In 
the last fiscal year for the first time the 
total of exports and imports passed the 
two-billion mark. The proportion of 
manufactured products in the exports 
was larger than ever before, and the same 
was true of the proportion of manufac- 
turers’ materials in the imports. It is no- 
ticeable that while the increase of our éx- 
ports since 1890 has been 50 per cent. for 
Europe, nearly 100 per cent. for North 
America (chiefly Canada, of course), 
163 per cent. for Oceania, 229 per cent. 
for Asia and 322 per cent. for Africa, the 
gain in shipments to South America has 
been only % of I per cent., or less than 
$200,000. Here, then, is a problem for 
our statesmen and legislators—to in- 
crease our exports to the countries south 
of us by treaties of reciprocity and other 
measures. 

The suggestions and opinions of Mr. 
Gage concerning the recent legislation 
for the maintenance of the gold standard, 
and the effect of the refunding opera- 
tions A sage the volume of the currency, 
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are briefly expressed, tainly for the rea- 
son that no further action can be expected 
at the current short session of Congress. 
Having pointed out the good results of 
the affirmation of the standard, one of 
these being the presence in the Treasury 
of a larger quantity of free gold than it 
ever before possessed, he remarks that 
the new law “ will yet need reinforcement 
in some important particulars: ” 

“ Thus, as to the redemption fund provided 
for, while the powers conferred upon the Sec- 
retary are probably ample to enable a zealous 
and watchful officer to protect fully the gold 
reserve, there appears to be lacking sufficient 
mandatory requirement to furnish complete 
confidence in the continued parity, under all 


conditions, betwen our two forms of metallic 
money, silver and gold.” 


He means that the law should be amend- 
ed to make silver dollars and certificates 
redeemable in gold at the option of the 
holder, altho he does not say it in these 
words. Having shown that as a result 
of the refunding legislation the bank 
note issue was increased by $77,000,000, 
which prevented stringency at the time of 
moving the crops, he says: 

“There is under our present system no as- 
surance whatever that the volume of bank cur- 
rency will be continuously responsive to the 
country’s needs, either by expanding as such 
needs require or by contracting when super- 
fluous in amount. The truth is that, safe and 
desirable as our currency system is in many 
respects, it is not properly related. The sup- 
ply is but remotely, if at all, influenced by the 
ever-changing requirements of trade and in- 
dustry. It is related most largely, if not en- 
tirely, to the price of Government bonds in the 
market.” 


That is to. say,, the volume of the cur- 
rency has no elasticity. How to provide 
a bank note currency at once safe and 
elastic is the great problem of monetary 
reform. In this report the Secretary does 
not offer any plan for the solution of it, 
but he urges Congress to consider the 
question carefully. 


& 


Tue Middlesex Banking Company, 
of Middletown, Conn., will pay on 
presentation, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, the following debentures: Series A 


33, due June Ist, 1901; Series A 34, due 


July Ist, 1901. © 





